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When I accepted the invitation extended to me through 
Professor McCunn to give you a paper, on what might be 
described as “‘ a veterinary scrapbook of the last 30 years,” T 
did not realise the magnitude of the task that I had undertaken. 
I hope, therefore, that you will forgive any omissions and 
rectify them in the subsequent discussion. 

At first sight 30 years seems to be a very long time, but 
when one looks back through the arches it becomes apparent 
that these have passe: very quickly. They reveal a record 
of achievement, of which the profession may well be proud. 

In December, 1922, the late Miss Cust was admitted to 
our Register and became the first woman veterinary surgeon. 
Whilst by 1930 only 11 more had joined her, from 1936 
onwards there has been a steady and sustained increase, with 
the result that the total of women members is now 340. 
They have proved to be a great asset, and have not only 
upheld but enhanced the reputation of the profession. 


Horses 


Thirty years ago the end of the “age of the horse’ was 
in sight and that of the motor-car established, and when I 
tell you that during that period the number of horses, used 
exclusively for agricultural purposes, in England and Wales, 
has dropped by over a million, you will begin to realise what 
a great change has taken place. In short, a decrease of 75 


per cent. (in 1952 316,099, compared with 1,340,495 in 


1922). 

The close of World War No. 1 and the subsequent dispersal 
sales of army horses during 1919-24, resulted in a large 
increase in private horse practice, with a high incidence of 
such diseases as strangles, influenza and parasitic mange. It 
may be mentioned that the incidence of the last-mentioned 
disease was 5,008 outbreaks in 1919 ; in 1922 the existence 
of 1,036 outbreaks was officially confirmed. From then 
onwards, in the majority of practices, horse work has steadily 
declined and in most instances is restricted to the hunter, 
hack and pony. Those who still have studs, training and 
riding establishments to cater for must be counted as being 
amongst the fortunate few. 

Nevertheless, I do not intend to dismiss such a very old 
friend of the profession so abruptly. He has not been over- 
looked in the course of these years, and thanks to the intro- 
duction of new, and more easily administered, anaesthetics, 
one can attend to his wants in the absence of pain, a process 
not so practicable in the past. While I have always regarded 
the horse as a good subject for chloroform, provided one does 
not forget to secure the tongue and keeps a very careful 
watch on the respirations, the introduction of intravenous, 
regional, local and now topical anaesthetics renders the task 
easier. The comparatively new, deep and sustained power 
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of the many locals from which we can now choose enabies 
those who carry out castration in the standing position to 
ensure that there is no pain. I quite expect to be told, as 
I was over 30 years ago, that the sudden plunge of the knife 
into the testicle numbs all pain, but I shall not believe it, any 
more than I did then ! 

It is a long time since I had a case of quittor, and this may 
be due to the decline in the use of the heavy horse on the 
farm and for transport. The passage of years has taught 
one that when a client asks you to visit his horse as it is lame 
in the shoulder, on arrival you will find that it is lame in the 
foot. There is an old north country ditty that illustrates 
what I have just said, and which runs like this :— 

“ The blockhead smith will surely say 
The horse is lame above his knee. 
This in turn will go to show 
It’s 10 to 1 he'll be lame below.” 

Electro-therapy is preferred by some to the actual cautery, 
for those conditions which others still treat by the old method 
of firing. The X-ray has proved of value in establishing 
diagnosis, but it cannot be used in horse practice to the 
extent that it is in the small-animal field. Research into the 
heart is being carried out by the Equine Research Station at 
Newmarket, and it is possible for a practitioner who has a 
case of suspected cardiac disease in a valuable animal to send 
it there, and in return receive recordings and interpretation 
of the E.C.G. together with, in my experience, a very accurate 
opinion. 

Extensive research has been carried out on redworm—that 
bane of bloodstock—and we know far more about “ diseases 
of the foal.’””’ The work of Day and others has brought the 
diagnosis of early pregnancy in the mare to a very fine art, 
which is of the utmost importance to owners of valuable 
mares. 

Hobday’s great peace- and war-time experiences, his 
eminence as a surgeon, to say nothing of his broad clinical 
outlock, resulted in a vast emphasis on surgical work in 

horses, such as the “ roaring ”’ operation, but it was short 
lived. On the other hand, the prosperity of the first post-war 
era was marked by a great increase in dog practice ; this 
was fostered by the profession of that day, and particularly 
by Hobday at the time of the rebuilding of the Royal Veterin- 
ary College—but of this more anon. 


CaTTLE 


Following the virtual disappearance of the horse, one 
noticed a change in emphasis to food-producing animals. 
Our concern with “ lameness and colics ’’ was replaced, with 
the advent of nutritional bias, by that relating to the disorders 
of metabolism and nutrition ; deficiency diseases ; lack of 
“essential factors,’ vitamins and mineral elements, now 
recognised as necessary for healthy growth and reproduction 
in addition to the old-time proteins, fats and carbohydrates; 
and more recently to grassland problems and antibiotics. 

The increase, by over 2,000,000, in the cattle population in 
England and Wales, during the period under review, has 
resulted in a greater demand for our services, and has to a 
very large extent made good the loss that was sustained with 
the departure of the horse, in agricultural practices. 

The old and tedious subcutaneous (temperature) tuberculin 
test for tuberculosis was replaced in 1927 by the double 
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intradermal test. Its passing caused no sorrow, but rather 
a sigh of relief, for the injection of tuberculin had to be made 
in the evening, and as late 1s could be mutually agreed upon 
between farmer and veterinary surgeon, as the first records 
had to be taken nine hours later. But when this was taken 
over by the Ministry of Health it was decreed that the first 
records were to be made six hours after injection, and 
continued at three-hourly intervals up to the 21st hour. 
Those of you who were fortunate enough never to have to 
carry out this type of test can well imagine to what lengths 
the limits of human endurance were often stretched. The 
introduction of the new method of testing had immediate 
effects. More private testing came about, and the profession 
was able to get into closer contact with the farmer than had 
ever been possible before, friendships being made which were 
to be so important in the years to come. 

A still further incentive to eradicate tuberculosis from our 
herds came in 1946, when the single comparative intradermal 
tuberculin test was introduced. Whereas in March, 1936, 
the total number of Attested Herds in England and Wales 
was 58, by November, 1952, a total of 59,000 had been 
reached. As a result of the vast amount of tuberculin testing 
that has to be carried out during the course of each year, 
part-time work for the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has greatly increased ; and with it, an ever closer contact 
with the farmer maintained. 

The profession has been given the opportunity—and to its 
credit has taken it—to discuss the trinity of “ breeding, 
feeding and management,” and all that this implies and 
includes, to point out its advantages and so to promote 
preventive medicine, which, as is well known, will be its main 
field of activity in the years that lie ahead. 

Strain 19 vaccine, for the prevention and control of 
brucellosis in cattle, was brought over from America in 1940, 
and was soon recognised to be the solution to what had been 
a very big problem, and with the added advantage of calf- 
hood vaccination. The agglutination test has been standard- 
ised, and is required by the various breed societies as one 
of their “Conditions of Sale,”’ but let nobody forget the pioneer 
work carried out by others, before we had this vaccine, 
notably that of McEwen when he was at Wye, and for which 
he has had scant recognition. Trichomoniasis was first 
reported in Great Britain, by Gould, Scorgie & Stableforth 
in 1927, and in the following year, in Northern Ireland, by 
Lamont & Kerr. 

In 1941, largely due to the efforts of Steele-Bodger and 
his colleagues on the Survey Committee of the N.V.M.A., a 
scheme for the control of certain diseases of dairy cattle was 
launched with the full support of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. It gave the profession publicity, and although 
it has ended, many of the farmers who joined it still carry 
on with the services that it gave, and periodical check-ups 
for pregnancy, etc., are common in many practices. 

The formation of County War Agricultural Executive 
Committees, with veterinary representation, originated in 
Hampshire ; very soon they were set up all over the country. 
This greatly favoured the entry of the profession into the 
animal husbandry field, a process initiated by closer contact 
with agricultural scientists, and as a result of the Survey 
Scheme. 

Penicillin was produced in stable form in 1940, and when 
released for veterinary purposes, soon displaced the treatment 
of streptococcal mastitis by udder infusion ; it has enabled 
us to deal with this disorder with success. Unfortunately, so 
far, thee is no such effective treatment for other forms of 
mastitis, notably that due to staphylococcus ; this type seems 
to be on the increase—particularly the very acute form 
following parturition—and as we all know, it is often fatal. 


During the war years it was noticed that the whole pictur 
of infertility was changing, in that it was becoming increas. 
ingly difficult to determine its cause. We were witnessing the 
switching-over to the so-called physiological and nutritional 
outlooks on it. The Red Cross sales in 1945 saw the dis- 
semination of Vibrio foetus and this has been responsible for 
heavy financial losses in herds all over the country : but it 
is by no means established that, by itself, it is the sole cause, 
and the actual picture is akin to brucellosis : at least that is 
my opinion, for what it is worth! If anybody were to ask 
me if infertility in our dairy herds is on the increase or 
decrease, my answer would be that the present position is 
extremely difficult to assess. Although we are consulted 
more often than in the past in the case of valuable stock, this 
may be because the owner has become better educated as to 
what we can do, rather than an indication that it is on the 
increase. Indeed, it is surprising how many herds there are 
with a conception rate, based on first services, of nearly 100 
per cent., and it is because these herds do occur so commonly 
that it is considered that we should aim at a very much higher 
fertility level in our herds than has been accepted previously. 

As the result of the work of Lagerléf and others, the part 
for which the bull may be responsible, in some of our infer- 
tility problems, has become recognised, and receives more 
attention. It has been known for some time that not a few 
bulls are of low fertility at certain periods of the year, and 
unless gross changes are obvious in the semen, I have found 
it very unwise to condemn on one examination ; also, in the 
same way, that it is equally unwise to condemn a bull that has 
been running with heifers without making a pregnancy 
examination on these heifers. 

Artificial Insemination.—This process is playing an import- 
ant réle in disease control, and the grading-up of our herds, 
to say nothing of its ensuring the eventual disappearance of 
the “‘ Premium Bull,” who is a menace to disease control, 
and to whom any cow or heifer may be sent, ranging from 
the pride of the dairy to the slut of the byre. 

It will become still more important, especially when the 
work of Rowson at Cambridge has brought deep-freeze semen 
to practical use. From the long life permitted by this method 
of preservation, the semen thus treated will: (1) grant 
service to nominated bulls, (2) facilitate the proving of bulls, 
(3) provide semen, not only of a nominated sire, but of a 
known and proved conception rate—and even (4) semen for 
use long after the donor has disappeared from this earth ! 

The Milk Marketing Board figures showing the number of 
cows inseminated and the conception rate are interesting. 


Cows ANNUALLY—CONCEPTION RATE 
YEAR APRIL Ist TO Marcu 81st 


Cows 
1945/46 6,401 63-9 
1946/47 95,535 64-6 
1947/48 90,173 64-4 
1948/49 256,054 62-7 
1949/50 431,370 65:5 
1950/51 567,158 67-6 
1951/52 706,845 68-6 


It has been clear for some time, judging from post-mortem 
examinations carried out on cattle dying from, or slaughtered 
for, other reasons, that Johne’s disease is far more common 
in our herds than was supposed. In recent years it has become 
a serious problem in many areas. As the result of the work 
of our colleagues at Weybridge, a modification of the comple- 
ment fixation test may prove as accurate as the agglutination 
test, and enable us to detect infected animals before clinical 
symptoms develop. 
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War-time grass development and the modern farming 

licy has resulted in nutritional disorders, and changes of 
feeding standards have been followed by nutritional diseases. 
The calcium treatment of milk fever has superseded the older 
method of udder inflation, but it is most unwise to consign 
the latter to the limbo of the past on those occasions when 
calcium fails. Whether or not this disorder is on the increase 
is difficult to judge, because so many farmers treat their own 
cows; but as we now encounter cases at all times of the year— 
due perhaps to changes in farming policy and the longer 
periods of grazing—probably it is. It is generally agreed 
that there has been an increase in the incidence of the so-called 
“Hereford disease.”” Bloat has become a problem not only 
on grass sward, but on kale and other crops. There appears 
evidence to show that acetonaemia is on the increase. It was 
thought that the ploughing up of old pastures during the last 
war might prove to play an important part in the disease- 
control programme, but it did not. Husk and parasitic 
gastritis soon began to reappear. 
The invention of new instruments, such as the embryo- 
tome, has made what used to be a long process in a case of 
dystokia, one of short duration in most cases. The intro- 
duction of epidural and of paravertebral anaesthesia, coupled 
with a wide selection of new local and general anaesthetics, 
has simplified and improved surgical technique, to say 
nothing of the arrival of aids to clinch a diagnosis, notably 
the mine detector, in suspected cases*of “ wire.” The great 
advances made in local anaesthesia have enabled us to carry 
out extensive dehorning of cattle, while rumenotomy has been 
simplified and in a number of practices has become part of 
the daily routine, owing to the introduction of paravertebral 
anaesthesia. Caesarean section in dystokia is performed, and 
with success. Amputation of the digit is also carried out. 
New remedies to combat disease have followed each other 
in bewildering confusion, so much so that one could state 
that the reigning mistress overnight often becomes the cast-off 
one by the morning !_ The introduction of the sulphonamides 
has altered our line of treatment in many diseases, as, for 
example, sulphamezathine for foot rot. Much research has 
been carried out on calfhood diseases. 


SHEEP 


Changes in farming policy such as “Up horn: down 
wool’ are well shown in Hampshire, where since 1989 the 
total sheep population has decreased from 141,000 to one of 
48,000 in 1952. But for England and Wales as a whole, for 
the period 1922-52, the total remains practically unaltered, 
standing at the 13,000,000 mark, with a slight increase. 

Although the total sheep population has gone down, in 
several areas the demands for our services have increased. 

Some of the diseases most commonly encountered have 
been clostridial diseases, staphylococcal mastitis and parasites 
both external and internal, also metabolic diseases such as 
pregnancy toxaemia. 

Scrapie has become a serious problem in the Suffolk breed. 

The relationship between sway-back and copper was 
established by Dunlop in 1939. 

Shecp scab is on the decline to the point of extinction, for 
whereas in 1922 the Ministry confirmed 683 outbreaks, only 
one was confirmed in 1952—probably because the modern 
dips are more efficacious and have a more lasting effect. 


Pics 
Like the devils which were cast into his biblical ancestors, 
diseases of the pig are now legion. 
Of recent years, hygiene and dietetics have come very much 
to the fore when investigating diseases of the pig. Many of 


the common ones, such as piglet anaemia and _ nécrotic 
enteritis (perhaps bowel oedema may also) enter into this 
category, and in addition piglet influenza due to bad housing. 
The introduction of crystal violet swine fever vaccine by 
Doyle & McIlroy in 1942 has not been utilised to the extent 
that it should be, especially when the pig population of 
England and Wales has practically doubled. Few will deny 
that all pigs should be vaccinated. Satisfactory vaccines and 
sera for swine erysipelas and anthrax are now available ; and 
penicillin, if given in time, will often cure both of these 
diseases. 


Docs AND Cats 


It is in small-animal practice that the biggest advances have 
been made, particularly in surgery, which has been revolution- 
ised since the introduction of nembutal and pentothal anaes- 
thesia. In addition, the former, and the new type of lethal 
chamber, have ensured painless destruction. 

The discovery by Laidlaw & Dunkin in 1926 of an effective 
method of immunisation against canine distemper, and the 
introduction of intravenous anaesthesia, are the two most 
outstanding achievements. 

Surgery has been simplified, enabling it to be extended to 
limits not thought feasible a few years ago, e.g., the removal 
of foreign bodies in the oesophagus by thoracic intrusion. 

Bone-pinning of fractures has reached a high standard of 
perfection. Leptospiral diseases have been investigated and 
serums produced. In 1948, recognition and description of 
Rubarth’s disease was reported. Hard pad has become one 
of the chief problems, since the incidence of distemper 
decreased. Benzyl benzoate for the treatment of mange 
became available in 1941, and new methods of treatment for 
fleas, lice and worms have been introduced. Stilboestrol, so 
valuable in the bovine, has had uses found for it in small- 
animal practice. Hysteria in dogs disappeared with the 1939 
war and would appear not to have returned. 


PouLTRY 


The diseases of poultry have teceived much investigation 
and for some time have been added to the pre-graduate 
curriculum, while the Ministry give a compulsory post- 
graduate course to their whole-time staff. Of the scheduled 
diseases, fowl pest has of late been the most serious menace, 
no fewer than 498 outbreaks being confirmed in 1952, whereas 
there were none in 1922. 

Doyle gave the first description of Newcastle disease in 
England in 1926, and the virus causation of fowl paralysis was 
discovered by Blakemore’in 1939. The control of coccidiosis 
in chickens, with sulphamezathine and sulphadiazine, came 
in 1942. 

The practitioner is called upon to prevent and treat black- 
head in turkeys, and as the surgical method of caponisation 
of cockerels has been replaced by thé subcutaneous implanta- 
tion of stilboestrol pellets, he is often asked to carry this out, 


too. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Shortly before the outbreak of World War No. 2 the Animal 
Health Division of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
was established by the Minister of that time, and took over 
the administration of the Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders 
from the various county councils and other local authorities. 
It was a wise move, and a success from the start. 

In the interval between the two world wars, the rank of 
the Director of the Royal Army Veterinary Corps was reduced 
from that of a Major-General to one of Brigadier, and soon 
afterwards the merging of Army Remounts into the Corps 
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took place. The Treasury, in effect, gave him what has com- 
monly been referred to as ‘“‘ an Irishman’s rise ”’—that is to 
say, ‘‘ more work for less money.” 

The most important legislative landmark has been the 
Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948. 

A Code of Ethics has been drawn up and published by the 
R.C.V.S. as a “‘ Guide to Professional Conduct,” and whilst 
it may not please everyone we must have some standard to 
go by, and one which need not necessarily become hide- 
bound. I know from experience that it is risky for saints to 
moralise sinners, because it is usually the sinners that 
demoralise the saints. 

An Act that has abolished the docking of horses, save on 
veterinary grounds, has been placed upon the Statute Book. 

The position of the profession with regard to meat inspec- 
tion remains most unsatisfactory. Will it be possible, during 
the next 80 years, to convince those responsible what we told 
them at the start of the last, and which after all is only com- 
mon sense? Inside the slaughterhouse it is our concern. 
Outside the slaughterhouse, as then the human consumer has 
to be considered, it is that of the medical profession. Where 
dual control is necessary, there is no other way to avoid 
friction. 

The slaughter policy of the Ministry in combating out- 
breaks of foot-and-mouth disease has been fully justified, 
and until we can find other methods, must be allowed to 
continue. Surely the real answer is to endeavour to tackle 
this disease on the continent of Europe from which it origin- 
ates and this is a field that demands the fullest exploration. 

Finally, Mr. President, there is one thing that has not 
changed in the last 30 years, and so far as I can foresee is 
unlikely to do so by the end of the next, and that is the 
frequent use of the abbreviated form of our title by the lay 
public. It can be very irritating at times, but we have more 
important problems ahead, to which we must devote all our 

energies and attention. 

I hope that all those of you who have started to go forward 
into these next 80 years will have a very pleasant journey, 
and the best of pol fortune, all the way. 


Discussion 


Mr. T. L. Wricur opened the discussion, as follows: 

You have just listened to a concise survey of a colossal field of 
thought and investigation, and I feel sure you appreciate the 
very capabie manner in which it has been presented. 

Limiting the retrospect to 30 years makes me feel still adolescent, 
because my first thoughts, on the proposal of this dis- 
cussion, immediately harked back to such things as glanders and 
farcy; the subcutaneous mallein test; bleeding—or phlebotomy as 
it was called—as treatment for milk fever; the common practice 
of giving a horse a ball; the painful surgical operations—such as 
firing, docking, neurectomy and castration—which were carried out 
without any form of anaesthesia, the mode of restraint in the 
last-mentioned for the cat being to push the patient head first 
into a Wellington boot with the hind legs and buttocks protruding. 
However, first glance at Mr. Tutt’s paper reminded me that 30 
years only takes us back to 1922 whereas, being born in a veteri- 
nary practice in which I not only took a lively interest but an 
active part at a very early age, which would be prohibited by 
present-day legislation, I was thinking back to almost the very 
beginning of this century ! 

I am pleased to have this opportunity of endorsing the welcome 
given to the women in our profession and to the expression of 
appreciation of the lustre they have added. 

I rarely attempt to grapple with siatistics, but I find interest 
in the statement that the number of horses in agriculture has 
decreased by 75 per cent. since 1922. The reduction in their 


number used for road transport is, no doubt, greater, and in recent 
years it has appeared to me that now our horse practice is so 
greatly reduced it is rather ironical that there is more organised 
research into equine health and disease. This, no doubt, is because 


there is more research in all directions, our thoroughbred blood. 
stock industry is a valuable national asset, and the Animal Health 
Trust has achieved success in ensuring and directing considerable 
funds for equine research. In asking for discussion on a paper 
such as this, presented so ably to-night, there is obvious risk oj 
encouraging reminiscence, which may become very tedious to the 
listener. Nevertheless, I shall ask you to be patient while I quote 
four instances, concerning horse, cow, dog and cat, which show 
some of the great changes during the period under review. 

1. In my young days it was a strict routine procedure when 
examining a horse for soundness or health, to elevate the wing of 
each nostril and take a good look at the nasal septum, to make 
sure there was no ulceration indicative of glanders. Failure to do 
this would have been gross negligence, but the eradication of 
glanders in this country led to a great decline in the importance 

‘of this routine—it should be carried out, however, for other, 
though may be less serious, considerations. Just before the last 
war a horse was examined by a veterinary surgeon and passed as 
““sound.’” The new owner’s groom considered there was some 
abnormal noise in the horse’s respiration and, being of an inquisi- 
tive nature, he looked into the animal’s nostrils ‘‘ in the good old- 
fashioned way,’ and saw an irregular tumefied lump. When this 
was reported to the owner and another veterinary surgeon, the 
situation became a little awkward. A third practitioner, who came 
as arbitrator, being a man of peace, expressed the opinion that the 
abnormality was not one which a veterinary surgeon could be 
expected to detect in the course of an ordinary examination as to 
soundness. The new owner accepted this explanation. 

2. Many years agu a cow I was treating died. Post-mortem 
examination revealed lesions which seemed to me to give a text- 
book picture of septicaemia-haemorrhagica. Thinking I had found 
something, I rushed off with the evidence to a leading pathologis: 
who looked at it very dispassionately and said: ‘‘ It cannot be 
that, because that disease does not exist in this country.’’ | 
cannot remember getting any conclusive report, but afterwards I 
noticed occasionally in The Veterinary Record reports of cases of 
this disease. 

3. We used to be taught—or at least I gathered the impression 
—that streptococci and staphylococci were common “‘ dirt 
organisms ’’ and were not to be regarded as primary factors in 
the causation of disease. At a time when vaccine therapy 
was. in its infancy I had under treatment a_ dog 
with recurrent interdigital cysts. With meticulous aseptic 
precautions, I incised an unbroken cyst and took swabs 
which were sent to a laboratory with the request for the prepara- 
tion of an autogenous vaccine. I received a reply to the effect 
that my request could not be complied with because the swabs 
were contaminated—in fact, cultures showed an almost pure growth 
of staphylococci. I felt most unjustitiably snubbed. Then, by 
chance, a traveller called, and drew my attention to a new product 
called ‘‘ staphylococcus toxoid.’’ It was prepared for human 
medical purposes, but the traveller thought it might be serviceable 
for a dog. It sounds very empirical, but I used it, according to 
instructions in the package, for treating the dog’s interdigital 
cysts and it worked like a charm. 

4. Spaying female kittens was a rare operation, performed by 
few veterinary surgeons in general practice. Mid-line abdominal 
incision was made and it was discreetly advised that location of 
the uterus could be facilitated by passing a fine gum elastic male 
catheter into the vagina where it could be felt by the operator's 
finger in the abdominal wound and the uterine horns traced from 
the point of contact. Points of severance were ligatured, 
the wound sutured and bandaged, with considerable after-care— 
and varying degrees of anxiety. The modern expert succeeds with 
a comparatively minute incision, in a very short period of time, 
making it a quick and simple procedure. Nevertheless these factors 
mark it as a feat of surgical skill, with which the fee charged 
should be commensurate. 

I agree that the horse is a good subject for chloroform, with the 
reasonable precautions mentioned, and the development of non- 
toxic local anaesthetics for many operations has eliminated pain 
for the animal and reduced exertion and risk for the operator. 

Reference has been made to quittor, and it would be convenient 
to include poll evil and fistulous withers as conditions which are 
surgically treated very rarely now, mainly because the types of 
horses-which are liable to these defects are worth so much money 
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“for meat’’ that it is uneconomic to undertake the cost of 
surgical operation and after-treatment and the high cost of keep 
during convalescence. 

The comment that lameness which the client thinks is in his 
horse's shoulder is generally in the foot is very true, although in 
young light horses it is often due to a splint just forming. 

To enter into a discussion comparing electro-therapy with actual 
cautery would take more time than we now have at our disposal. 
[have always held’a very firm opinion that firing was resorted to 
much too readily in the past, but the experts—who showed admir- 
able artistry in placing a number of parallel and evenly spaced 
lines—were held in high esteem for their ability. Many of them 
admitted that it had the advantage of necessitating a long rest 
while natural repair took place. 

Docking has been dealt with by legislation. At one time it must 
have been a considerable source of income to some practices, 
although much of it was done by horse dealers and other un- 
qualified persons. 

The X-ray, the electro-cardiograph, and the diagnosis of preg- 
nancy in its early stage are among the most valuable of recent 
advances. 

Hobday has been mentioned. While there is not time to pay 
adequate tribute to his achievements, one can imagine that, so 
long as horses are used for any fast work, people will be talking 
of those which have been ‘‘ Hobdayed.’’ 

With regard to cattle—and indeed all animals and birds from 
which the human species obtains food, clothing and other benefits 
—two great wars stressed the national importance of what is 
commonly spoken of as our “‘ livestock,’’ but it was not until the 
second one was well advanced that much was done to improve 
the methods of husbandry and disease control. Realisation of the 
vital importance of our agricultural animals resulted in a great 
increase in their cash value. Consequently it became economic to 
carry out research into husbandry, disease and salvage. Our 
essayist. to-night has rightly called to mind the valuable services 
to the nation and our profession of Steele-Bodger and the Survey 
Committee of the N.V.M.A. An enthusiastic worker himself, he 
had the gift of infusing that enthusiasm into his colleagues and the 
intensity of their endeavours was remarkable. 

We have reached a stage where it has been shown that great 
changes took place between 1922 and 1952, but I think that the 
admirable summary to which we have listened to-night confirms 
my own impression that the greatest advance in our sphere of 
activities has been made in the diagnosis, control, therapeutic and 
surgical correction of abnormalities in cattle and sheep. It is a 
long time since I have taken any active part in that type of work, 


‘so that I am not competent to deal specifically with separate items, 


which has already been done for us. To me the most striking all- 
round advance was McLintock’s colour film of abdominal surgery 
in the cow: the photography, anaesthesia, instruments and appli- 
ances and surgical technique, combined in a concise one-act dis- 
play to impress the onlooker. 

The next part of the paper—-on dogs and cats—indicates a 
slight difference of opinion between Mr. Tutt and me, because he 
expresses his opinion that it is in this sphere that the biggest 
advances of all have been made. The issue is not of great import- 
ance—it is all in a good cause. Perhaps we can just say that it 
is a debatable point and hope to hear expressions in the general 
discussion. Maybe because the mode of living of the modern pet 
animal approximates that of the human, we take it for granted 
that its welfare is given parallel benefits from advances in medical 
science. Nevertheless, the contrast in facilities at least appears 
to make more striking the achievement of success against greater 
odds. A point on which the pets approximate humans is that 
new diseases always become the fashionable disease, and new 
therapeutic agents become the fashionable treatment, from which 
one is tempted to wonder if all the clinically diagnesed hard pad 
and Rubarth’s disease cases are, in fact, the specific disease, and 
how many tons of modern therapeutic substances have been 
literally wasted as the result of the manufacturer’s boosting 
(probably quite sincere at the time) and the desire to be “‘ up to 
date.’’ 

Endocrinology has made considerable advances, and many gland 
extracts are widely used, but there is much to be learned to keep 
within the bounds of safety. 

The advances in poultry husbandry have been very considerable, 


but the limited field for surgery lessens glamour. The most com- 
monly performed surgical operation of the past—caponising—has 
been practically superseded by the subcutaneous implantation of 
pellets. 

The centralisation of the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Acts.and Orders has proved a success, but many people 
who are interested in horses regret that the administration of The 
Riding Schools Act is still left to local authorities, with the result 
that there is no uniformity. In some areas it appears to be 
ignored. 

The merging of the Army Remount Department into the Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps was probably facilitated by the great 
reduction in the use of horses and mules in modern warfare, but 
older members who remember the competitive spirit of the two 
departments would regard it as a remarkable achievement. 

The Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948 has been mentioned, 
without comment. Most of you will remember the alarms and 
forebodings which were expressed when the Bill was drafted, and 
it is too soon to judge the full effects now. The control of foot- 
and-mouth disease on an international basis would be a great 
advance, but the probability seems remote. 

With regard to the abbreviated form of our title, I am not 
seriously disturbed about it. If it remain permanently as our chief 
worry, then we have not much to worry about. Wise people assess 
value by the contents rather than by ‘the label. Although our 
essayist carefully refrains from writing those three letters of abbre- 
viation, and, out of respect for him I will not pronounce them 
now, it often sounds to me, when used in conversation by the lay 
public, to carry a much greater tone of respect than it did 30 or 
more years ago. So, if we cannot suppress its use, perhaps, with 
the aid of the Act of 1948 and the Code of Ethics, it may, by 
reflected glory, come to be regarded as a distinguished appellation ! 


Mr. J. N. Ritcuie: He could go back to 1925, but the thing 
that struck him was the fact that the man coming into the profes- 
sion now had a much greater chance of being able to choose which 
branch he would follow, and he was more than likely to get a job. 
There must have been considerable progress in the profession, and 
he would like to mention tuberculosis; there had been advances in 
eradication and the greatest developments had come in the last 
three years; it was rather less than three years since the system of 
setting up areas which were to be clear of the disease had been 
introduced. At the present time further free testing areas were 
in being containing 800,000 cattle and something like 20 per cent. 
of the whole cattle stocks in the country—a total of 1-8 million 
cattle—were in areas which were free testing, eradication or 
attested areas. Control of contagious abortion with vaccine and the 
problem of vibrio had beén mentioned, but he was not inclined 
to agree that vibrio was introduced in 1945. He thought it was 
much earlier, and he had almost convinced himself that what he 
had seen in a whole history of cases was in fact vibrio infection. 
Contagious abortion was so widespread and so much of the herding 
trouble was put down to that infection that its control had made 
it possible to see other infections which were involved. Vibrio infec- 
tion might not be so new after all. Sheep scab had been men- 
tioned and the suggestion made that the new dips had led to a . 
better situation in! respect of that disease. His own view was that 
the disease was coming under control in any case with the older 
dips but there was no question that the newer dips were more 
effective, and there was the practical advantage that only one dip 
was necessary instead of two. That had contributed to a consider- 
able extent to the freedom from infestation that they now enjoyed. 
Mr. Tutt had mentioned fowl pest. Up to 1947 they only had 
two cases of fowl pest, one in 1926 and the other in 1933, and 
from those two cases no spread whatever occurred. They got 
acute infection in 1947 and there was considerable spread; it un- 
questionably came into the country in imported carcases of poul- 
try as they had ample evilence from the examination of carcases 
from which the virus of fowl pest could be recovered. They were 
now in a happier condition since the imports had been controlled 
from 1950, but in spite of that they still got cases of the disease, 
very occasionally acute cases, which they believed arose from 
ship’s swill; certainly two cases in the last few months arose from 
infection brought in with imported birds of the parrot family. 
The same steps were taken to control the imports of those birds. 
They still met with cases of the sub-acute form of infection, and 
it might be possible that in some parts of the country they had 
pockets of infection that needed to be searched for; it was hoped 
shortly that the H.I. test would do that. On the question of 
foot-and-mouth he agreed that it would be of tremendous benefit 
if they could get reasonable control on the continent of Europe: 
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but that was not the only source of infection. They usually gota 
wave of infection from Europe when the low countries were heavily 
involved and when it was the right time of the year for it to come 
across with migratory birds, which affected animals at the first 
point of landing. The next form ofi infection—which, in fact, set 
up initial outbreaks for years—was from imported meat from 
South America. They would require an almost world-wide cam- 
paign to control the disease. Whether it was possible to vaccinate 
to achieve this in Europe he was not prepared to say but he was 
inclined to feel that if dependence was to be placed om vaccines 
a better organisation for injecting them into stock must be set 
up so that the full benefit might be obtained. On the point made 
by Mr. Wright about diseases which were not seen in this country, 
he thought they had to be continually on the look out for various 
infections, and in this country it would not be very long before 
they were discovered; it would be a wrong attitude to assume that 
these diseases could not be found here. 

Mr. G. N. Goutp said that Mr. Tutt had surveyed’ the last 30 
years and had touched on everything possible. The improve- 
ment in diagnostic methods had been stressed and was extremely 
important, particularly the aids to diagnosis which had been 
made available. Unfortunately, in his opinion, they were not 
used half enough, and the laboratory facilities which were helpful 
to practitioners were not available to them to the extent that 
they should be; that was one thing that might be rectified in the 
future. Improvements in diagnostic methods had facilitated 
diagnosis and permitted far more specific treatment. These were 
the important factors which stood out over the whole period of 30 
years. The vast improvement in methods of anaesthesia had been 
stressed. These made veterinary practice to-day simple by com- 
parison, particularly in the handling of animals. In canine practice 
one of the most remarkable things was the disappearance of 
hysteria. The problem of hysteria and the hopelessness of the 
situation would be recalled by the older members present. In the 
last 18 months he had met pre-war hysteria three times. 
Another was the appearance of so-called hard pad as a variant 
of distemper. Then there was the work of Miss Joshua and others 
on leptospiral infection and of Knight on bone surgery. 

The question of pigs had been raised and problems associated 
with expansion of the industry which would make a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the future meat supplies. The profession 
had to play its part and take a great interest in pig husbandry 
because so many diseases of pigs were linked up, with methods of 
husbandry. He thought that the greater strides had been made 
in cattle and sheep practice. Cattle practice as it existed to-day 
was non-existent before the war. He agreed with the speaker’s 
comments on Johne's disease and its apparent spread. He used 
to think that Hampshire had very little of it until he started to 
look for it in conjunction with the Ministry's laboratory. Now- 
adays it was amazing how widespread the disease was; it was, he 
believed, one of the greatest problems of the future in this 
country. 

Artificial insemination had played a great part in reducing the 
spread of venereal diseases. Figures for conception rates in the 
herds inseminated in the whole country indicated an improving 
fertility over a period of 10 years and did not support the con- 
tention that infertility in our dairy herds was increasing and 
more widespread. The importance of the figures for artificial 
insemination was that they could be relied upon as a clear indica- 
tion of the actual position in the overall dairy herds of thé country 
seeing that more than one-third of the total cattle population 
presented for service was: now served by artificial insemination. 
Deep-freeza semen had been mentioned. He was certain it would 
hold an important place in the future breeding in this country, 
permitting not only service to nominated bulls but the provision 
of semen of proved conception rate. 

The profession had a great future. Difficulties existing to-day 
were contributed to by the fact that we did not appear to let 
people know what could be done by the profession and, further, 
that the profession did not shoulder enough in the field of hus- 
bandry. Until both these problems—publicity for the profession 
and the assumption by the profession of its proper place in the 
field of husbandry—were met we could not take our full and 
proper place in the livestock industry of the country. 

Mr. W. F. Barton: He had not seen 30 years of practice but 
he had seen a good many changes since he left Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. After he had qualified it was hard to get an appointment, 
and eventually he became a junior assistant at a very small salary. 
He thought that the profession had improved in very many 
wavs, but they had reached the climax as regards employment in 
veterinary practice. He was beginning to think that they had 
entered a phase where the profession would see rather hard 
times. Although they would eventually eradicate tuberculosis 
and abortion and they would reauire a number in the profession 


until then, eradication would have a great effect on the numbers 
of people who qualified in the near future. Although it was 
nothing to do with progress in the profession there was one thing 
lacking, especially to those who qualified 20 years ago, and that 
was the absence of a post-graduate course to give them an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the latest methods of performing operations. He 
thought that they should get together to form some sort of post- 
graduate course at one of the recognised veterinary schools. 

Mr. H. E. Bywater: Looking back, he remembered that he 
entered the profession because of the horse. Thinking of the 
passing of the horse and horse practices brought him to the point 
that there were now fewer surgeons in the East End of London, 
but those who existed in the larger towns were more friendly 
than they used to be. He served as a pupil in a country practice 
where most of the practice concerned cattle, sheep and pigs. 
Later on he paid particular attention to the pig, and he remem- 
bered reporting to the Society on a, case of an outbreak of lead 
poisoning among pigs, but he was told that it was swine fever 
since that was the only known pig disease in those days. Members 
of the profession whether in dog or cattle practice were much 
better informed as to diseases of animals than they were before 
the advent of the Steele-Bodger Committee. One of the best things 
that had happened for the education of the profession was’ the 
publication of booklets on various farm animals; those handbooks 
had proved of great value to the profession and were a means of 
keeping them up to date. He had been struck by two things, the 
growth of municipal veterinary service and also its subsequent 
decline. It was interesting to remember what took place before 
the municipalities were built up and what had happened since 
the 1924 Public Health Act made regulations aimed to deal with 
hygiene in slaughterhouses and then there was the Milk and 
Dairies Order, 1926. Milk was produced under the most filthy 
conditions but to-day the milk supply was truly something to be 
proud of; the general hygiene was good, most of the supply was 
pasteurised and it was distributed by the Milk Board in a regular 
way. To him one of the striking features wag the cleaning up of 
the supply following the Milk and Dairies Order. As to meat, 
inspections were made regularly in 1924, and there was an improve. 
ment up to 1939. Just about that time the municipal veterinary 
service declined and there had been a similar decline in the 
hygiene of meat production, so that to-day meat production was 
a filthy business and 50 years behind milk production. 

Mr. BarTON said that nearly every disease had been mentioned, 
but he wondered whether the decline of grass disease in the horse 
had been forgotten. 

Mr. Ritcuie: There had been an incidence of grass disease in 
north-east Scotland in recent years, but with the declirie of the 
— on farms he did not think it presented the same problem as 

ore. 

Mr. KersHaw thought the introduction of the veterinary 
investigation service was one of the biggest advances in the last 
five or six years. The service should and could be enlarged to 
be of considerable benefit to the veterinary surgeon in all parts of 
the country since in summer many could not get carcases to the 
laboratory for diagnosis. 

Mr. Scorr referred to the transport of veterinary surgeons and 
said that few of them remembered the days when they depended on 
ponies and traps. People nowadays with motor-cars did not 
realise the hardships of the old veterinary surgeons in traps. The 
horses were always in the stables, and in his father’s practice they 
always kept one horse harnessed all night in case of night calls. 

Miss Uvarov expressed her appreciation to both speakers for 
their handsome contribution to a very wide subject. Many con- 
tributors were pleased with the progress they had made but she 
took a different view because there were so many things where 
progress was not apparent. Mr. Tutt spoke of the impact of the 
entrance of women into the profession. It was kind of Mr. 
Wright to have spoken very courteously of the women in the pro- 
fession, and they appreciated the compliments paid to them by 
the Society. On behalf of her sex she thanked them for accept- 
ing the women, and she hoped they would not grumble too much 
if many members got married: she thought the occupational 
disease of the woman veterinary surgeon was marriage. 
(Laughter.) She had been in the profession 20 years andi it was 
good to know how well the farmers accepted the ‘‘ young woman 
to look at the cow.’’ When talking of advances certain names 
were bound to crop up and two names came immediately to mind, 
the late Professor Hobday and Professor Wright, who revolu- 
tionised the whole of the small-animal work. As far as dis 


appearance or change of incidence was concerned, several: diseases 
seemed to have disappeared or the nomenclature had disappeared, 
but she thought that sometimes they were dealing with the same 
disease under a different name. Some of the parasitic diseases had 
gone; mange was not so prevalent; some of the nervous diseases 
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bod its, unless of virus origin, had disappeared and she could 
fjink of others. She wondered to what extent medicine had made 
ides forward. There was much more specialisation and pro- 
| in surgery than in medicine, at any rate in small-animal 
pactice. Lhe time was coming when they would have to concen- 
tie more on medicine. She did not feel as happy and optimistic 
yssome members about the wonderful achievements. She thought 
they had got a tremendous amount in front of them and unless 
they hurried up and realised their needs they might slip back. 
Their needs were great in clinical research, especially in the field 
nf endocrinology, tor although many therapeutic substances were 
available for use there appeared to be a lack of fundamental 
knowledge of endocrine function. 

Mr. HaLprin asked whether the stamina of individual animals 
bad gone down during the period reviewed. Some people had 
told him that though cows gave more milk than they did 30 
years ago they were more prone to disease. 

Miss JosHuA: Both speakers had covered an enormous field. 
She would like to concentrate on the changing incidence of disease; 
in the time reviewed they had seen big changes. The disappear- 
ance of canine hysteria had been mentioned, but she remembered 
when it was a menace and extremely serious. During the war, 
contrary to expectations, it disappeared completely, and she 
agreed with Mr. Gould that they had seen the reappearance of 
one or two genuine hysteria cases in the last 18 months. Looking 
back it seemed that the incidence of chronic nephritis in the 
middle aged and old dog was decreasing. One anticipated that the 
recognition of and treatment of primary leptospirosis would 
eventually lead to the number of cases diminishing, but it seemed 
that it had already done so. The recognition of leptospirosis as a 
cause of chronic nephritis would only have effect in years to 
come—some 8 or 10 years hence. She agreed with Mr. 
Wright that certain diseases became fashionable; leptospirosis 
had to some extent become a fashionable disease, and this could 
be dangerous. It was being diagnosed all over the country with- 
out the follow-up of a laboratory diagnosis which was essential: in 
many cases it was not leptospiral infection and the treatment 
often failed and was then discredited. The difficulty’ in all 
diseases was to differentiate increased recognition from genuine 
increase in incidence. One thing that struck her forcibly was that 
whereas some I0 years ago tumours in cats were uncommon in 
comparison with dogs, over the last five or six years 
tumours in cats were met as frequently as in dogs. It was 
not that more people were seeking advice for cats. When she 


was in the Beaumont Hospital large numbers of cats were seen; yet 
her recollection was that cat tumours, although not rare were 
not a commonplace. She agreed with Miss Uvarov that intussus- 
ception was at one time very common, but she had not seen a 
case for many years. It would ba interesting to know why these 
waves of changing incidence came and went. She would like to 
support Mr. Gould; laboratory diagnosis in the small-animal field 
was lacking and it was difficult to get material examined at all. 
Such facilities ought to be easily available, otherwise one was 
working very much in the dark; she supported the plea for con- 
siderably increased facilities. 

Professor McCunn: One thing was the same to-day as it was 
30 or 100 years ago, and that was that the prosperity of the 
veterinary surgeon did not depend upon the factors that ruled in 
medicine. The prosperity of the veterinary surgeon depended on 
the economic value of his services. They were going through a 
phase of prosperity and the main reason for this was official work. 
The prosperity of the small-animal man did not depend only on 
his ability or science but on the amount of surplus the man in 
the street had of income over expenditure. Small-animal owners 
came to them most often when money was plentiful. Except in 
certain districts which were always prosperous, the small-animal 
practice had diminished. The same thing happened in the horse 
practices occupied with the horses kept for pleasure. He wondered 
what would happen if the present measures for the eradication of 
tuberculosis and other diseases were successful. Would coyntry 
practices continue to be able to employ five or six assistants? 
In the first years of the recent war many members of the profession 
were out of work. They might think he was a pessimist but he 
was thinking of the future of those who were teeming through the 
colleges. He had tried his utmost tc make people realise that they 
could not judge veterinary medicine in the same way as human 
medicine. Mr. Scott had told them of the most important advance 
for the veterinary surgeon in the last 30 years. It was the motor- 
car, and especially so for the country veterinary surgeon. When 
they used to drive in the trap they were exposed to the elements, 
but in a motor-car they were as comfortable as’ when in an arm- 
chair. The motor-car had made life easy for the people in the 
profession. The auestion of status had been raised. Thev 
did not get status because thev joined a profession, or by virtue 
of a long period of training. Status depended on the conduct of 


the individual and in the conduct of the individual he had seen a 
serious decline, He was in a district recently and was told tnat 
oue man woula do a certain joo for 7s. 6d., but another would 
do it for 3s. 6d. The skeleton and the plate had been mentioned; 
tnere were worse things: was it ethical to scatter speculative 
plates in many villages and in your neighbour's territory? Such 
conduct brought the profession into disrepute. Hysteria in dogs 
had been mentioned; he was sure it would come again. When there 
was a shortage of food the dogs were fed on: scraps of all kinds, 
and so inadvertently a complete food was given. When it was easy 
to get food owners did not search for scraps and the animal went 
short of essential vitamins-and got hysteria. As to the sub- 
cutaneous tuberculin test, he thought it was the best. He was not 
too keen on the attempts to preserve semen. What would happen, 
for instance, to their export trade in the case of horses? The trade 
depended on the main in the export of good second-class horses. 
If tubes of frozen semen from top grade horses could be exported 
who would buy the other horses: The income derived from the 
few sires that would be wanted would never keep the livestock 
industry going. As to the title of ‘‘Vet.’’ the longer he was a 
medical man the prouder he was of being a veterinary surgeon 
and the longer he was a veterinary surgeon the prouder ne was of 
the title ‘‘Vet.’’ 


THe REPLIES 


Mr. Tutt, replying to the discussion, thanked Mr. Wright for 
his remarks and friendly criticism. When he examined a horse for 
soundness, he still examined the nostrils as mentioned by Mr. 
Wright-—no doubt this was the persistence of a routine, so essen- 
tial when we had glanders in this country. He quite agreed) with 
Mr. Wright’s remarks about firing, and there was little ground 
for doubting that the long rest afterwards was the decisive factor. 
He had mentioned the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1948, but he 
had not commented on it, as he had to be guarded, as a member 
of Council R.C.V.S. He would merely add that the profession 
had got ‘‘what it had asked for,’’ and would leave it at that for 
others to think out! He disagreed with Mr. Wright’s view that 
the biggest advances had not been made in the small-animal field. 
It might be debatable, but he thought he was correct in stating 
that in the great advances made in human surgery, notably on the 
heart, the experimental work was carried out on the dog, and few 
could deny the vast strides made in small-animal surgery. 

He agreed with Mr. Ritchie on Vibrio foetus infection. He was 
one of those persons who did not consider there was anything new 
under the sun, but rather the fact was that we did not recognise 
its existence. Now that brucellosis was under control, it was 
possible that Vibrio, hitherto ‘‘ held in check ’’ or ‘‘ masked ’’ by 
Brucella abortus, was coming to the fore, but he was by no means 
satisfied that by itself it was the most important factor in the 
infertility problems of to-day. On the question of foot-and-mouth 
disease, Mr. Ritchie was of course perfectly correct in drawing 
attention to other methods of invasion. He had read in The 
Field a few months ago a strong article against the acceptance of 
bird migration as being responsible for the periodical outbreaks, 
but that was a matter for the experts to thrash out. Mr. Gould 
had rightly laid stress on the importance of diagnosis, and he 
would like to take that opportunity to warn his profession to fight 
any attempt which might be made to impose upon it a Health Act 
of the nature of that which concerned the medical profession, as he 
was very much afraid that its effect would be to destroy: the 
whole art of diagnosis. He thought that the tendency would be 
towards specialisation. We could see early signs of it already, 
but it remained to be seen whether or not it would be good 
for the profession; in any case it demanded careful guidance. Mr. 
Barton had referred to the salaries paid. He could fully 
sympathise with him. Those who had worked for parents would 
agree that the stipend was rarely generous! He lived for 17 
years at the surgery. and as he paid no rent, this was regarded 
as {100 a year and so reckoned in the annual salary. As one 
whose family had been connected directly and indirectly with agri- 
culture in his county and the adjoining one of Wilts for over 500 
years, he felt that ‘‘ hard times ahead ’’ would depend on the 
political interest in agriculture: the prosperity of our profession 
was inseparably linked with this basic industry. If it had not 
been for the second world war agriculture would have gone back 
in spite of promises made. He considered that a Code of Ethics 
was essential. Mr. Gould had mentioned ‘‘ publicity for the 
profession’; it was indeed the case that the public should be 
made aware of what we could do, and the only way was through 
the ‘‘ lay ’’ Press. This was a matter of urgency, and should be 
discussed by representatives of the R.C.V.S. and B.V.A. 

He had repeatedly urged in the columns of The Veterinary Record 
that the divisional laboratories of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
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Fisheries should be made available for early diagnosis in agricul- 
tural practice—for to control any disease they must have rapid 
diagnosis, and how could they have that when specimens had to 
be sent by post or rail? 

Coming to the publication of text-books, he thought ghat they 
relied too much on American publications, and here our pub- 
lishers were not entirely blameless. One of the best text-books 
ever published on veterinary medicine, that by Wallis Hoare, had 
long been out. of print, in spite of the fact that it was the book 
for the general practitioner in this country. We had yet to have 
a well-illustrated work on surgery. Miss Uvarov had suggested 
that they had made greater advances in surgery than in medicine: 
he did not think there was any question about that. He had the 
good fortune to have known the late Miss Cust. She had passed 
all her examinations long before being admitted to our Register— 
but was refused by ‘‘ the old women of the male sex at No. 9 ”’ in 
office at that period! 

Mr. Halpin had enquired if the stamina of horses and cattle had 


deteriorated during the period he had reviewed. He considered that - 


in the case of the racehorse stamina had been sacrificed for speed, 
and the old-time ‘‘stayer’’ had gone. The mad scamper after high 
milk production was not conducive to fertility, and he thought 
that a high degree of infertility was due to the clamour for high 
milk yields at the expense of the powers of reproduction. 

Miss Joshua had mentioned hysteria, and that nephritis in old 
dogs was on the decrease. Years ago they had cases of malignant 
disease of the liver of cats; all were ‘‘primary,’’ and in the 
majority of the patients it was found that they were addicted to 
eating cockroaches, which infested the cellars of the older houses 
in his area, but he had not seen any for some time. He was 

_ interested to hear Professor McCunn refer to diet as a cause of 
canine hysteria, and that we need not doubt that it would return 
as animal food again became plentiful. When hysteria first 
appeared, and he had suggested ‘‘ dog foods’’ in the columns 
of The Veterinary Record, he had got well “‘ slated,’’ but 
he had become used to this now! He agreed that the sub- 
cutaneous (temperature) test was very reliable, but it would be 
impracticable to-day with the vast amount of testing that had 
to be carried out. He hoped that the reactors being slaughtered 
under the present eradication scheme would be examined and the 
number found to be affected at post-mortem reported. They would 
then have knowledge of the percentage accuracy of the present 
test. 

Mr. WriGut said that he did not agree that the ethical standard 

of the profession was falling; there was always room for improve- 
ment. If they published the standards they would know where 
they stood. As to the 1948 Act it was too early to judge its 
effect; it did not seem to have done any great harm. He supposed 
it would be taken as a matter of course and routine in a few years’ 
time. 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS (PIGS) ACT, 1953 


This Act, which received the Royal Assent on July 14th, 1953, 
and which will come into operation on July 1st, 1954, prohibits 
by section 1 the slaughter of pigs exceeding 12 weeks in age 
otherwise than in a slaughterhouse or knacker’s yard, unless the 
pig is instantaneously slaughtered or rendered insensible to pain. 
and the slaughter or stunning is effected by means of a mechanic- 
ally operated instrument (as defined by the Slaughter of Animals 
Act, 1933). The section does not apply if the pig is slaughtered 
at any laboratory or research institution for the purposes of 
diagnosis or disease or research in connection with the acts of 
veterinary surgery or medicine. The intentional slaughtering 
or stunning of a pig, or attempts to do so, in contravention of the 
present Act is made an offence by section 2; the penalties on 
summary conviction are a fine not exceeding {10, or on a second 
conviction a fine not exceeding {20, or on any subsequent con- 
viction imprisonment for a period not exceeding three months or a 
fine not exceeding {20, or both. It will be a defence for any 
person to prove that he acted bona fide in any emergency or for 
the purpose of preventing or arresting injury or suffering or the 
spread of disease to any person or animal and that he took all 
reasonable steps in the circumstances to prevent the infliction of 


unnecessary suffering. The present Act does not extend to 
Northern Ireland. 
* * * * * 


The committee set up to consider the desirability of introducing 
a close season for deer in Scotland have completed the taking of 
oral and written evidence. Submissions were received from about 
200 individuals and associations; the committee are now engaged 


in drafting their report. 


THE EFFECT OF GLYCEROLISATION OF BULL 
SEMEN ON FERTILITY 
BY 


A. F. HOLT, B.sc. (AGRIC.), M.R.C.V.S. 
DarRTINGTON HALL CATTLE BREEDING CENTRE, 
Totnes, DEVON 


In 1949, Polge, Smith & Parkes reported on the beneficial 
effect which glycerol had during deep freezing of spermatozn, 
Following this, Polge & Rowson (1952) suggested that thd 
addition of glycerol to semen increased fertility although th 
results obtained were on small numbers and were not statistic. 
ally significant. In view of these facts it seemed desirabk 
to obtain definite information on the subject and consequent) 
two experiments were carried on in an attempt to ascertain 
the effect which glycerol had on the fertility of bull semen use 
in routine artificial insemination work. 

Experiment 1.—The experiment was carried out during 
October to December, 1952. After collection of semen in the 
normal way, the sample, standing on the laboratory bench, 
was allowed to cool to room temperature. The semen wa 
then diluted to half the intended dilution with citrate-egg. 
yolk buffer consisting of one part of egg yolk to three parts 
of citrate buffer. No antibiotics were used. The diluted 
semen was then split into two equal parts and each portion} 
stored at 5° C. for six hours. At the end of this time one 
part of the sample was rediluted with an equal volume oi 
citrate-egg-yolk and the other half with an equal volume oj 
citrate-egg-yolk containing 20 per cent. glycerol, so that the 
final mixture contained 10 per cent. glycerol. Inseminator 
were issued with equal quantities of each sample on the day 
after collection and these were used alternately for insemina- 
tion of fresh cows. Insemination repeats were not included} 
in the trial. 

Experiment 2.—This experiment was carried on during the 
three months January to March, 1953. The routine adopted} 
in this trial was identical with its precursor except tha} 
redilution and glycerolisation were done at room tezaperature 
as soon after collection as possible. The two samples wer 
then stored at 5° C. until the following morning when they 
were issued for routine insemination work. 

In each experiment care was taken to ensure that no tem- 
perature shock occurred at dilution, both fluids being held 
at the same temperature at the time of dilution. Finalf 
dilution rates were in the range of 1 : 30 to 1 : 70. 

By means of these experiments a split sample technique 
was obtained which allowed comparison of semen glycerolised 
at 5° C. six hours after collection and used for insemination 
between 18 and 24 hours after glycerol was added, with that 
glycerolised almost immediately after collection and used 
between 24 and 30 hours after glycerolisation. 

The results of the trials are given below :— 


Number of first Per cent. conception 
Bull inseminations at three months 


Control Glycerolised Control Glycerolised 


EXPERIMENT 
A.R. 374 383 70-3 71-3 
242 219 53-3 67-1 
D.L. 221 220 63-3 68-2 
D.M. 668 679 61-5 64-2 
E.F. 417 422 68-6 70-4 
P.j. 363 360 65-5 59-8 
R.F. 230 243 56-8 69-9 
S.N. 539 566 63-6 . 70-1 
S.G. 201 189 73-6 73-6 

3,255 3,281 64-2 67-8 
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Number of first Per cent. conception 
Bull inseminations at three months 
Control Glycerolised Control Glycerolised 
EXPERIMENT 2 
| Sas 26 353 68-0 68-0 
45 49 48-8 63-3 
D.L. 318 336 60-4 61-6 
D.M. 403 385 62-1 70-3 
E.F. 282 286 68-0 70-0 
PJ. 109 122 47-8 54-0 
R.F. 310 320 51-3 69-0 
S.N. 557 559 59-3 62-6 
97 96 56-7 59-4 
2,447 2,506 60-3 65-5 
CoMBINED RESULTS 
AR. . 7 736 69-3 69-7 
C.L. 287 268 52-6 66-5 
D.L. 539 556 61-5 64-1 
D.M. 1,071 1,064 61-7 66-3 
E.F. 699 708 68-5 70-3 
P.J. 472 482 61-4 58-2 
R.F. 540 563 53-7 69-5 
S.N. 1,096 1,125 61-6 66-4 
S.G. 298 285 68-2 68-9 
5,702 5,787 62-5 66-8 


It will be seen in the results for each experiment that the 
conception rate at three months was higher in the glycerolised 
group than in the control group. In the first trial the difference 
was 3-6 per cent. in favour of glycerolisation and in the second 
trial 5-2 per cent. Although on statistical analysis the con- 
ception rates for each experiment showed a high degree of 
significance, there was no significance in the difference between 
the 3-6 and 5-2 per cent. conception rate improvement. This 
means that addition of glycerol at a concentration of 10 per 
cent. to diluted semen at 18 to 30 hours before use resulted 
inan improved conception rate. Taking the results of both 
experiments combined, the rise in conception rate achieved 
was 4-3 per cent., based on the three-monthly return figure. 


Statistical analysis of the individual bull figures in the 
combined results shows that R.F. had a surprisingly high 
improvement, from 56-8 to 69-9 per cent., z.e., 13-1 per cent., 
which proved to be highly significant (p = <0-0001): the 
differences between the two samples in the cases of A.R., 
D.L., E.F., P.J., and S.G. were not significant but they were 
so in the remainder of the bulls. This leads one to suppose 
that different bulls can react to glycerolisation of semen to 
different degrees. 


SUMMARY 


A split sample trial was carried out to study the effect of 
addition of glycerol to diluted bull semen. The trial consisted 
of two experiments where the glycerol was added at different 
times after collection. In each case conception rate was signific- 
antly improved and an overall increase of 4°3 per cent. was 
obtained. Certain bulls seemed to show a greater increase 
than others. 

Acknowledgments.—T hanks are due to the staff of the centre 
for the successful conduct of the trials and to Mr. Heckstall- 
Smith for statistical examination of the results. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICA1ION 


RECURRENT LUXATION IN THE 


PETER J. DALTON, m.R.c.v.s. 
SALISBURY 


Dislocation of the hip joint in dogs is the most common 
displacement encountered in small-animal practice, and a 
blow by a vehicle is nearly always the cause of the injury. 
In the majority of cases the dislocation is antero-dorsal in 
position. The femoral head leaves the acetabulum via a 
slight depression of its rim and comes to rest at a varying 
position on the shaft of the ilium. Postero-dorsal and 
ventral displacement are encountered less frequently. 

It is probable that rupture of the teres ligament occurs in 
most cases, and a varying amount of damage to the joint 
capsule (and haemorrhage into the acetabulum) must be 
expected. 

Correction of the condition by manipulation is usually 
possible, and gives successful results if it is carried out 
within 24 to 48 hours of the accident, especially if the limb 
can be flexed and put in a sling. If the degree of displace- 
ment is such that the head is lying above the dorsal border 
of the shaft of the ilium, it is very easy to imagine, on 
manipulation, that the click made as the head passes over 
this border represents its entry into the acetabulum, and, if 
a check X-ray is not made, this may not be appreciated 
until the sling is removed in three to five days. 

In such cases, and in those not presented for treatment 
for some days after the accident, the acetabulum may be 
filled with organising blood clot, and even though the 
femoral head is returned correctly to its proper position, it 
often re-luxates. 

This re-luxation occurs also in heavily muscled dogs, such 
as the greyhound, whippet and bull terrier, even though 
correct reduction is obtained without delay. 

If reduction is not complete a pseudo arthrosis may 
occur, but it should not be considered as a successful out- 
come. A technique by means of which a firm anchorage 
of the joint can be obtained has been employed in such 
instances, and has given excellent results. | Anchorage 
is obtained by means of three sets of light Roger-Anderson 
mandibular splints. Two pins are inserted into the dorso- 
lateral aspect of the tuber sacrale (A), another two into the 
dorsal aspect of the ischium, adjacent to the tuber ischii(B), 
and the last pair into the femur, in the lateral aspect of the 
trocanter major where it blends into the shaft (C).° (See 
Fig.) 

All the pins are inserted at an angle of 45° and are driven 
well into the bone. 

The dislocation is then reduced, and the pins are con- 
nected up by means of clamps and connecting rods, so that 
a rigid, roughly triangular scafiolding is obtained. 

This fixation should be maintained for 14 days, and can 
be removed without anaesthesia. Whilst in place the pins 
do not appear to cause pain, although there is some altera- 
tion in gait due to the total immobilisation of the hip joint. 

The greyhound, an X-ray of which is included in this 
communication, was referred to us seven days after it had 
been reduced and had re-luxated. The dog chased a rabbit 
10 days after operation and became entangled in a fence, 
reducing the splintage to the state of the violated ‘‘Unknown 
Political Prisoner’’ exhibit. The pins were removed on 


| 
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this day, and the animal is now back racing. It will be 
interesting to see if any pathological changes such as 
arthritis of the joint and/or atrophy of the femoral head 
occur at a later date. It is regrettable that one of the pins 
inserted into the tuber sacrale and the clamps and connect- 
ing bars of this unit are not visible on the skiagraph. 

It is hoped that the opportunity will arise to try this 
technique on long-standing cases of femoral luxation, when 
open reduction and re-constitution of the acetabulum, as 
advocated by Archibald, Brown, Naste & Medway (1953) 
and Brown (1953) would have to be attempted. Provided 
pathological changes of the femoral head had not occurred, 
it is possible that this may be equally successful. Replace- 
ment of a diseased femoral head would be of no benefit, 
and a prosthesis using stainless steel or acrylic plastic heads 
should be contemplated. 

The use of this type of splint for correcting and immobil- 
ising pelvic fractures, as advocated by Knowles (1949), is 
vastly superior to other methods I have tried, and locomo- 
tion can be obtained in from three to seven days. | 

Acknowledgment.—I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the help given to me with this work by my assistant, 
Mr. M. R. Redmond, m.R.c.v.s. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Immunisation Against Swine Erysipelas* 

The author briefly discusses the incidence, distribution and 

virulence of Erystpelothrix rhusiopathiae infection. 
_ It is relatively easy to give pigs a considerable degree of 
immunity to swine erysipelas infection, but the fact that pigs 
are refractory to artificial infection has previously made it 
impossible to assess the value of the various vaccines in 
general use. Estimates based on field trials are unsatisfactory 
owing to the possible presence of uncontrolled factors such 
as subclinical infections. 

In the course of earlier work, the author observed that a 
high percentage of pigs which had been immunised against 
swine fever with crystal violet vaccine and challenged with 
living virus were subsequently susceptible to the intracerebral 
inoculation of E. rhusiopathiae. It has since been shown that 
the intramuscular route is equally effective, and that the 
results given are sufficiently uniform to be of value in the 
testing of vaccines. 

It is not known whether the vaccination of pigs against 
swine fever by the serum virus method affects their suscepti- 
bility to natural infection with swine erysipelas, but it is 
stated that the incidence of erysipelas has increased markedly 
during the past 20 years in some parts of America where this 
method of swine fever vaccination is used extensively. 

The author suggests that pigs used for the routine testing 
of the potency of crystal violet vaccine should afterwards be 
used to test the efficiency of new types of erysipelas vaccine. 
This has been done at Weybridge to test an avirulent living 
vaccine. Other types of vaccines are also discussed. 


*Immunisation Against Swine Erysipelas. ‘Dove, T. M. 
(1953). State Vet. J. 8. No. 22. 1-6. Abstracted from this privately 
circulated periodical by permission of the Editor. 


The author stresses the importance of the “ carricr ” pig 
as a focus of persistent infection, and discusses the use of ap 
agglutination test for detecting such animals. 

E. A. G, 
* * * * * 


The Nature of X Disease* 


X disease, a condition first described in America, occuy 
as a hyperkeratosis, associated with lacrimation, diarrhoe, 
polyuria, and rapid loss in weight. It is most common among 
calves 3 to 12 months of age. The aetiology of X disease, 
which has been the subject of much research work, has noy 
been identified as a toxic reaction to the ingestion or absorption 
of certain chlorinated naphthalenes, but it is emphasised tha 
other causes of it may very likely be discovered. These 
chemicals, which have many uses, have been incorporated in 
lubricants, and insecticidal preparations, and may be a con- 
taminant of processed cattle foods. There are indications 
that these chlorinated naphthalenes, when taken into the 
animal body, interfere with vitamin A metabolism, and the 
symptoms induced, are, in part, those of an NW I 


* The Nature of X Disease in Cattle. ENceL, R. W., & Bet, 
W. B. (1953). Nutrit. Revs. 11. 97-99. 


REPORT 


[City of Johannesburg : Annual Report of the Director of 
the Abattoir and Livestock Market Department for the 
period July Ist, 1951, to June 30th, 1952.] 


This report by Dr. Robinson, the Veterinary Director, is 
as full as ever of useful information about the Johannesburg 
Livestock Department. Six veterinary surgeons are employed, 
together with 35 lay inspectors and a total stait of 155 
Europeans and 189 Natives. Nearly 1,000,000 animals were 
slaughtered in the abattoirs, about a half being sheep, 33,000 
calves and the remainder divided between cattle and pigs. 
The sheep killing doubled during the year as compared with 
the previous year. Cattle also showed a slight increase, but 
pigs and calves were down. The modified mutton scheme 
introduced in 1950 resulted in this increase in sheep slaughter. 
Premiums are also offered for prime quality young cattle, to 
encourage better beef production. 

The Livestock and Meat Industries Control Board exercises 
a general supervision over the meat industry, and a United 
Municipal Executive Technical Sub-committee gives local 
authorities a co-ordinated body to represent them and to 
discuss abattoir problems with the Meat Board. The Director 
of the Johannesburg abattoir serves on this Sub-committee. 

A three weeks’ course of practical training for veterinary 
students was held at the abattoir, following being the activities 
demonstrated to these students :— 

(a) Meat inspection and the handling of meat. 

(6) Field dairy inspection. 

(c) Pasteurisation, handling and bottling of milk. 

(d) Laboratory control of milk supplies. 

(e) Management of municipal transport animals, exam- 
ination for lameness, treatment, minor surgery, etc. 

(f) Slaughter, dressing and marketing of poultry. 

(g) Care and treatment of zoological animals. 

With some of the large municipal abattoirs in Great Britain 
in the hands of lay meat inspectors what chance have out 
students of ever attending a three weeks’ course in such 
subjects ? Even where veterinary surgeons are in charge of 
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these abattoirs, they are usually under-staffed, and the writer 
of this notice knows of no such courses in Britain, even for 
D.V.S.M. or Animal Health Division recruits. Our 
Dominions are often ahead of the Old Country in these 
matters. 

The Johannesburg City Council possesses 1,544 mules, 
272 horses, 723 trek oxen, as well as beef and dairy herds, 
and a piggery of 40 pigs. There is also the Zoo, whose animals 
need treatment from time to time, to say nothing of the patho- 
logical experience gained in post-mortem examinations of dead 
animals. The report is very readable, and at the end there 
are pages of statistics to complete the picture of a well-run 
department doing a great job of public and animal health work 
very efficiently. 

D. J. A. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 

Oct. 1st.—Meeting of the Central Division, B.V.A., at the Royal 
Veterinary Collegz, Camden Town, N.W.1, 6 p.m. 

Oct. 2nd.—Meeting of the Veterinary Division of the British 
Homoeopathic Association. (See Notice.) 

Oct. 5th.—Meeting of the Ayrshire Division, B.V.A., at Ayr 
(Dalblair Hotel), 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 7th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, B.V.A., in the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine, Pembroke 
Place, 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 8th.—Meeting of the Essex Veterinary Society at the Essex 
Institute of Agriculture, Writtle, Nr. Chelmsford, 
7.30 p.m. 

Oct. 8th.—Meeting of the Western Counties Division, B.V.A., 
at Exeter (Imperial Hotel), 2.15 p.m. 

Oct. gth.—Meeting of the Society of Practising Veterinary Sur- 
geons at Shrewsbury (Raven Hotel, Castle Street), 
2.30 p.m. 

Oct. oth.—Meeting of the North of Ireland Division, B.V.A., 
at Queen’s University, Belfast, 7.15 p.m. 

Oct. oth.—Meeting of the Welsh Branch, B.V.A., at Newtown 
(Bear Hotel), 2 p.m. 

Oct. 14th.—Meetings of the Editorial Committee, B.V.A.: Maiu 
Committee 2 p.m.; Executive 2.30 p.m. 

Oct. 14th.—Meeting of the South-East Midlands Division, 
B.V.A., at the Laboratories of the Animal Health 
Trust, Newmarket. 

Oct. 16th.—Meeting of the Mid-West Division, 
Clifton (The Berkeley Café), 2.15 p.m. 

Oct. 20th.—Annual Dance of the Mid-West Veterinary Associa- 
tion, at the Grand Hotel, Bristol. 

Oct. 21st.—Meeting of the Section of Comparative Medicine, 
Royal Society of Medicine, at 1, Wimpole Street, 
W.1, 5 p.m. 


B.V.A., at 


B.V.A. Counctt anp ComMITTEE MEETINGS 
The following are the arrangements for the next meetings, 
which will be held in London on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, November 11th, 12th and 13th, 1953: — 
Wednesday, November 11th 
11.30 a.m. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 
2.0 p.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 


Thursday, November 12th 


10.0 a.m. Organising Committee. 
12.0noon. Home Appointments Committee. 
2.0 p.m. Finance Sub-committee. 
2.30 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 
Friday, November 13th 
1r.0 a.m. Council Meeting. 


‘ 


PERSONAL 


September roth, to Bettine, 


1953, 


wife of R. F. Waterston, m.R.c.v.s., of Cupar, Fife, a son— 
Malcolm. 


Marriage. September 14th, 1953, at 
New Cathcart Church, Glasgow, Hew A. Borland, M.R.C.v.s., to 
Edith D. Gordon, M.R.C.Vv.s. 


Ministry's Veterinary Staff Changes.—The following 
transfers of Veterinary Officers took place on September 2ist: 
Mr. J. A. R. Coates, M.R.c.v.s., from Chelmsford to Retford; 
Mr. A. Mair, B.sc., M.R.c.V.S., from Worcester to Banbury, and 
Mr. A. J. Skea, b.sc., M.R.C.Vv.S., from Dingwall to Worcester. 

Mr. A. Houston, M.R.c.v.s., Divisional Veterinary Officer, has 
been transferred from Head Office to Winchester. 

Mr. P. Purcell, M.R.c.v.s., has been appointed to the permanent 
staff as a Veterinary Officer and will be stationed at Haverford- 
west. 

Mr. W. T. Jackson, M.k.c.v.s., has been appointed to the per- 
manent staff as a Veterinary Officer and will be stationed at 
Worcester. 


Appointments.—Information has only now been received that 
Mr. Eric Charles Stewart Dawe, M.R.c.v.s., Deputy D.V.S., 
Tanganyika, was appointed Director of Veterinary Services there 
last November, in succession to Mr. Niel Reid, M.B.E., B.V.SC., 
M.R.C.V.S., Who, as announced in our issue of December 6th, 1952, 
retired from that post preparatory to taking up an appointment 
with FAO. 

* 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Tuomson, Thomas, M.R.c.v.s., Captain late R.A.V.C. (T.F.), 
of ‘‘ Dunraven,’’ Marine Drive, Rhos-on-Sea, N. Wales, late of 
25, Stafford Street, Market Drayton, Shropshire. Graduated 
Edinburgh, November 6th, 1906. Died at his home, September 
18th, 1953; aged 68 years. 

Watson, Arthur Huggan, M.R.c.v.s., Captain R.A.V.C. (T.F.) 
(retd.), of 12, Ings Way, Fairweather Green, Bradford, Yorks. 
Graduated London, July 18th, 1902. Died at his home, Sep- 
tember 21st, 1953. 

[We receive the above notification, as we go to Press, with the 
deepest regret. An account of this eminent Yorkshire practi- 
tioner’s life and work will appear in an early issue.—Editor. } 


GENERAL OBITUARY 


Dr. Alexander Francis Bain 


We learn with much regret that Dr. Alexander Francis Bain, 
head of the Department of Bacteriology at the Ontario Veterinary 
College, died suddenly on August 27th, 1953, at his home, .28, 
Liverpool Street, Guelph, Ontario. 

Dr. Bain graduated from the Ontario Veterinary College in 
1933 and joined the faculty of Macdonald College, Quebec. In 
1938 he became a member of the faculty of the Ontario Veterinary 
College, and in 1941 was granted leave of absence to join the 
Canadian Army. On completion of his Army training, he received 
the rank of Lieutenant and was appointed instructor in the 
Artillery wing at the Officers’ Training Centre at Brockville, 
Ontario. Later, Dr. Bain became an instructor at A2 Artillery 
Training Centre, Petawawa, Ontario, from where he proceeded 
overseas as an Artillery officer. In recognition of Dr. Bain’s 


ability as a bacteriologist, he was transferred in England to 
the Canadian Army Medical Corps. As an _ officer of 
No. 14 General Hospital Unit of this Corps, he served 


in England and in the Mediterranean theatre, where he survived 
an enemy action in which the ship transporting the hospital unit 
was torpedoed and sunk. Dr. Bain returned to Canada and 
received discharge from the Army in 1945. Shortly after rejoin- 
ing the staff of the Ontario Veterinary College, Dr. Bain was 
appointed Professor and Head of the Department of Bacteriology 
and held that position until the time of his death. 

Dr. Bain was a member of the United»States Livestock Sanitary 
Association, the New York Academy of Sciences, the Canadian 
Public Health Association, the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
the Canadian Society of Microbiologists, the American Veterinary 
Medical Association, the Canadian Veterinary Medical Association 
and the Ontario Veterinary Association. 

Dr. Bain’s understanding of the field of veterinary bacteriology 
was broad. He pioneered many aspects of veterinary research in 
this field. ‘‘ His influence was great,’’ writes a colleague, ‘‘ and 
it will continue to exert its effect through his associates and many 
students who knew him as a teacher, counsellor and friend.”’ 


Dr. Gerald Leighton 
It is a sad coincidence that, virtually at the close of our Congress 
at Aberdeen when Scotland’s advantage over England and Wales 
in the matter of the standard of inspection of home-killed meat 
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figured so prominently in the proceedings, we should, with deep 
regret, have to announce the death of the chief architect of that 
achievement, Dr. Gerald Leighton, 0.B.e., M.D. It will be 
recalled that, in proposing the toast of the Association at our 
banquet, the Secretary of State for Scotland referred with pride 
to his country’s lead in this sphere. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. R. Leighton, who died in retirement at 
Ramsey, Isle of Man, on September 8th, at the age of 89, and who 
graduated in medicine in Edinburgh in 1895, was appointed in 
1903 Professor of Pathology and Meat Inspection at the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College. Ten years later he was invited by 
the Government to take service with the Local Government Board 
of Scotland with the express object of establishing a uniform 
system and standard of meat inspection. His work in this con- 
nection was interrupted by the outbreak of war in 1914, when 
he was appointed Inspector of Food Contracts for the Admiralty 
and the War Office, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Royal 
Army Service Corps. He hela the post until 1920, when he was 
appointed O.B.E. for his services, and for his work as technical 
adviser to the Ministry of Food from 1915 to 1920. 

After the war Colonel Leighton returned to the work which 
he began in 1913, and, following his report on the subject, the 
Public Health (Meat Inspection) Regulations came into force in 
1924, and Scotland then became the only part of Great Britain 
to have legal standards of meat inspection. ‘‘ His initiative and 
his assiduous supervision of the regulations,’’ says The British 
Medical Journal, ‘‘ put Scotland ahead of most other countries 
in the quality and standard of meat inspection.’’ Apart from 
this work Colonel Leighton served on many Government com- 
mittees, including the committee on preservatives in foods, and 
he was instrumental in introducing the system of milk grading 
in Scotland. He took a prominent part in the investigation of 
the famous Loch Maree outbreak of botulism in 1922, and his 
subsequent book on botulism ranked with his book on meat 
inspection as a standard work. Another important investigation 
for which he was responsible was on the effect of adding a milk 
supplement to the diet of Scottish schoolchildren. He retired 
from the public service in 1933. 


* * * 
The British Association 
ANNUAL MEETING AT LIVERPOOL 


Proceedings of Special Interest to Veterinarians 


The 115th Annual Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science opened in Liverpool on Wednesday, 
September 2nd, 1953. 

Dr. J. HammMonp delivered his address as President of the Agri- 
cultural Section, on ‘‘ Applications of ‘ Animal Physiology’ to 
Agriculture.” He stated that while the objects of medical and 
veterinary physiology are the study of the normal workings of the 
animal body to enable one to detect abnormalities and the effects 
of disease, animal physiology has as its objective the obtaining of 
control over the functions of the animal body in order to increase 
the output of eggs, offspring, milk, meat and wool, and to main- 
tain good health throughout a long life of high production. It is, 
therefore, supplementary to medical and veterinary physiology, 
although it interlocks with the latter on questions of sterility hac 
nutritional disorders. 

The rate and efficiency of the process of reproduction is the first 
basis of economic animal production, and to-day some 20 per cent. 
of all our losses from dairy herds are due to sterility, and at the best 
the conception rate is only 70 per cent. in cattle. The knowledge 
on gonadotrophic hormones which has accumulated in recent years 
has given us a method of controlling many of these problems of 
fertility. Experiments with these hormones have caused many 
eggs to ripen instead of one or two, and in cattle by superovulation 
and transplantation of the excess eggs into other females to incubate, 
it should be possible to increase the reproduction rate of genetically 
superior cows. Moreover, it should be possible to make our dairy 
cows, from which replacement heifers are not required, produce 
pure beef calves to support our beef industry. As soon as the 
problem of the technique of transplantation in the cow has been 
overcome it will be possible with the modern jet plane to export 
anywhere in the world whole herds of pedigree cattle as fertilised 
eggs for as many shillings as it now costs pounds for a single 
animal. 

Bull semen which has been deep- frozen at -79° C. by the glycerine 
method remains as fertile as it was at the time of collection up to 
a year, and probably for much longer. This will enable the very 


best progeny tested bulls to be used much more extensively, for 
every drop of semen can be utilised, so that if thought desirable 
al] the cows in this country could be inseminated from a hundred 


or so bulls. It will enable semen, as well as animals, to be put in 
quarantine and so facilitate distribution throughout the world. 

Dr. Hammond concluded by observing that scientific applications 
to animal production are for us, more than for any other nation 
in the world, a sheer necessity. 

The Physiology Section devoted an afternoon session to a con- 
sideration of the practical aspects of training for athletics in man 
and other animals. A paper by Mr. J. K. BATEMAN on “ The 
attainment and maintenance of fitness in the racing greyhound ” 
was read by Professor E. C. Amoroso. He emphasised that the 
attainment of fitness in a greyhound begins during the pregnancy 
of its dam, and that a pregnant bitch must be given the opportunity 
to take ample exercise, and must be adequately fed on a diet con- 
taining animal protein. The time of whelping is important, for 
spring or late winter pups do best as they are being reared during 
the summer months. Newly whelped pups must be kept warm, 
at a temperature of 65° F. or even higher. At four weeks they 
are weaned, at five to six weeks wormed, and at seven weeks 
immunised against leptospiral jaundice, receiving a second injec- 
tion 10 to 14 days later. It is during this period after weaning 
that the greatest mortality rate occurs. From the weaning pens 
the pups are sent to a rearing area or farm, where they spend a year 
feeding, playing and growing. During this period they must have 
meat, bone meal and cod-liver oil in the diet, and must be allowed 
to run freely. The growing pups do not learn many vices, but 
coprophagia can prove a very serious habit, as growth is interfered 
with, and an animal acquiring it rarely develops satisfactorily. 

At 12 to 15 months the saplings are sent to the training kennel 
where they are closely confined and collared and led for the first 
time. During training their food includes 7 to 8 pints of milk 
and broth per day to assure the greatest possible absorption of 
nutrients, and to prevent the bowels becoming distended. When 
being trained to gallop round bends the condition of track leg may 
develop because the medial surface of the tibia comes in contact 
with the lateral surface of the humerus. Dogs developing this 
trouble must be galloped straight at high speeds before being 


* allowed to corner again. 


It is a fact that in racing it is generally the dogs which try hardest 
which have the most serious accidents. Fractures generally occur 
in the hind limbs and are mainly due to the stress caused when 
taking off with one hind leg on the ground. Some dogs will race 
till they are seven years old—that is they have five years’ continuous 
racing with a month or six weeks break each year, but they are 
fastest at two or three years of age. It is interesting to note that 
bitches in the stage of pro-oestrus are at the peak of their form 
and will run faster than usual, although the rules do not allow 
them to be raced in this condition. 

Mr. Wm. C. Miller then read a paper by Mr. J. L. Jarvis, the 
well-known trainer, on “ Practical aspects of training thoroughbred 
horses for flat races.” He pointed out that the training of thorough- 
bred horses for racing has altered little over the last half-century. 
Horses come into a trainer’s hands as yearlings at about 18 months 
of age. A yearling should be well grown, with a good constitution, 
and should be a good walker, putting its hind foot well over the 

place where it picked its forefoot up, and going absolutely straight. 

The sire should have ptoved himself able to get winners, or, if 
newly at stud, should have been a good racehorse. The dam 
should have shown she was capable of winning races and have already 
produced something which could race. The most important point 
is that she should come from a family tracing back to a classic winner. 
The bottom line (the femaie line) in the pedigree is the most important 
one. Almost without exception the winners of the classic races trace 
back on the bottom line of their pedigree to some great race mare. 

About September the yearlings should be tested for worms, and 
if heavily infested, should be treated. Breaking-in takes a fort- 
night, and when the yearling goes straight and does not mind other 
horses round him, he can be eased off for the winter and kept to 
steady cantering and trotting exercises. During the winter horses 
should be given as much hay as they can eat, but the corn ration 
should be cut down, giving just sufficient to keep them looking well. 

The main objective of training is to build up the muscles of pro- 
pulsion so that by the time the horse actually enters the race these 
muscles are at the peak of their efficiency. If the training has been 
carried out properly the power of the heart and blood vessels will 
have been increased so that the circulation of the blood is at its best 
and similarly the action of the lungs will have improved so that the 
blood can be supplied with its full oxygen requirements. The 
whole process depends upon regular and balanced exercise so that 
improvement in tone of the whole body is progressive. This is 
achieved largely by steady gallops to begin with, so that muscles, 
lungs and heart can be prepared for the more exacting gallops 
later. 

Providing the horse always has regular exercise the more he wil] 
eat the better. Sainfoin, ryegrass and cultivated hay are best and 
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‘should have been not less than eight months in the stack. New 


oats should never be used, but well harvested oats of good weight 
should be selected, and should be freshly bruised, but not crushed. 
Bran and chaff should be added to the feed, and when the horse is 
in strong work, a few cracked beans. Mashes made with oats, 
bran and well-boiled linseed can be given occasionally, especially 
after a horse has run a race. 


VETERINARY PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


The Agricultural Section heard papers by veterinarians on pre- 
ventive medicine among farm livestock. Professor E. G. Wuire, 
introducing the subject, said that a number of serious animal plagues 
have been eradicated by restricting importation, slaughter of affected 
animals, and sanitary measures. Some animal diseases are caused 
by bacteria and their spores which occur in the soil, and as it may 
never be possible completely to rid the country of such infections, 
the aim is to protect stock by immunising them with vaccines and 
other biological agents. It is not possible to keep stock entirely free 
from infection with internal parasites, and so methods such as dosing, 
controlled grazing, and the provision of a good standard of nutrition 
are those used to limit the level of infection. 

Prevention of poisoning is usually fairly easy once the nature and 
source of the poison has been detected. Too many farms still have 
to rely on wells and ponds for their water supply, and this makes 
cleanliness and disinfection difficult and favours the spread of dis- 
ease by infected animals using a common pond. 

The use of antibiotics for mastitis, vaccination for contagious 
abortion in cattle and a number of sheep diseases, and anthelmintics 
and insecticides for internal and external parasites has in recent years 
greatly reduced the losses from disease. The scheme for eradicating 
tuberculosis in cattle by establishing Attested Herds and Eradica- 
tion Areas is perhaps the greatest single contribution to preventive 
veterinary medicine. 

Although the cure of existing disease and the alleviation of suffer- 
ing are very necessary, the first duty of medicine is not to cure 
disease but to prevent it. But whereas the successes of curative 
medicine are easily measured, the real triumphs of preventive 
medicine are not, for they are the things that do not happen. 

Mr. J. N. Ritcuie spoke on “‘ The part played by the State in 
controlling animal disease.” He said that the diseases which have 
been made notifiable comprise those which spread rapidly, involve 
serious loss to agriculture, or have some public health significance. 
The primary aim is to eradicate the disease completely, and in the 
meantime to keep it under control and to protect the public health 
where necessary. Before a disease can be made notifiable, which 
means that a legal obligation is placed on the farmer to report the 
suspected presence of certain symptoms, the Department has to 
be satisfied that the farmer éan reasonably be expected to notice the 
symptoms, and the disease must be capable of accurate diagnosis. 

Considerable care must be exercised in preventing the importation 
of these notifiable diseases, and others which have never been found in 
Great Britain. The greatest risk lies in importing infected stock, and 
very stringent safeguards are in force to prevent introduction of 
infection by this means. Stock from sources which enjoy the same 
freedom from disease as Great Britain does (Ireland, Channel Isles, 
Isle of Man, Canada) may be imported, but they are brought into 
specified landing places where they are carefully examined and 
marked for identification purposes. Pedigree stock from Common- 
wealth countries may also be imported under conditions which 
may require production of certificates of health and quarantine 
depending on the disease position of the country of origin. From 
other countries it is only under exceptional circumstances that imports 
are allowed. No notifiable disease has been brought to the country 
by livestock since these precautions were adopted. In so far as 
rabies is concerned, dogs and cats may be imported from any 
country provided they undergo quarantine at approved kennels for 
a period of six months. The importation of live poultry and hatch- 
ing eggs is prohibited except from countries where fowl pest is not 
present. 

Considerable importance is also attached to the danger of infec- 
tion being carried by meat and animal products and a variety of 
goods conveying infection mechanically. Where meat must be 
brought from countries where foot-and-mouth disease and swine 
fever exist every possible precaution is taken that only healthy 
stock, slaughtered in certain abattoirs, is used for export. In addi- 
tion, waste material used to feed animals must be boiled for an hour 
before it is brought into contact with stock. Control is also exer- 
cised over a variety of other imported materials such as meat wrap- 
pings, sera and glandular products, hay and straw. 

Important research work is being carried out at the Ministry 
Laboratories, and by Veterinary Investigation Officers, and at 
other institutes which are State aided, and their contributions have 
provided means of controlling many animal diseases. 


HusBANDRY AND THE INCIDENCE OF DISEASES 


Mr. J. O. L. KiNG spoke on “ Husbandry and its influence on the 
incidence of disease in animals.’’ He pointed out that winter condi- 
tions provide the greatest environmental problem. It is well known 
in veterinary practice that the incidence of disease in stock at the 
end of the winter period is greater than at any other season. It 
would appear that dairy cattle can be kept outdoors during winter 
to a far greater extent that is usually considered desirable. Farmers 
who keep their cows in covered or semi-covered yards during 
winter claim as a definite advantage of their system that the incidence 
of disease is very low because the cows are kept healthy by con- 
tinually breathing fresh air and having constant exercise. 

In animal buildings an efficient system of ventilation: should be 
provided. In badly ventilated buildings the oxygen content of the 
air is reduced, and the carbon dioxide content and the humidity 
are increased. In addition, dust which may contain pathogenic 
bacteria accumulates, and animals kept continually in a warm 
atmosphere may develop respiratory disease if suddenly transferred 
to cold surroundings. 

Pigs thrive best if kept at a constant temperature of about 70° F., 
which should be achieved without greatly increasing the humidity 
of the atmosphere. This can be done by providing well-insulated 
houses in which the pigs sleep, so that the heat from their bodies is 
conserved, with yards attached in which they can void their excreta 
and urine, and in which the water bowls are placed. Thus their 
sleeping quarters are kept warm and dry. In piggeries with dunging 
passages under the same roof as the sleeping quarters some farmers 
have found it most satisfactory to fit extraction fans over the dunging 
passages to remove the excessive humidity, and have fitted thermo- 
statically controlled heaters over the sleeping quarters. 

Losses in farm stock which may occur as a result of winter weather 
should be reduced as far as possible. They are mainly due to a low 
plane of feeding for five or six months, but improved methods of 
housing and management can play their part in bringing about a 
reduction. 

Dr. E. L. Taytor chose ‘“‘ The influence of parasitic diseases on 
our animal production ” as the title of his paper. He pointed out 
that in Great Britain the most troublesome group of parasites to 
our farm livestock are the worms, and selected most of his examples 
from this group. He spoke first of the Primitive Period of history 
when animals had plenty of room so that they, fouled the pristine 
pastures only to a small degree, and parasitic worms did not harm 
their hosts. This was followed by a Trial and Error Period when 
man domesticated animals, constructed fences, and forced the 
animals to eat infested herbage. The worm population went 
up with a jump and troubles began. The farmers were ignorant 
of the presence of worms, but observed that lambs thrived under 
certain grazing practices, but failed to thrive under others. The Age 
of Reason has only really developed in the last few years. Experi- 
ments with twin lambs have shown that a very ordinary infes- 
tation of stomach worms is sufficient to cause a loss of some 20 or 
30 Ib. of mutton per head, and it must be concluded that the influence 
of parasitic disease upon our animal production at the present time 
is very markedly detrimental. A future Age of Eradication is at 
least a possibility. Under conditions of sheep farming on arable 
ground it may be possible through the use of phenothiazine, together 
with a folding system, to free a flock of worms altogether and to 
keep it free. There should be a very considerable advance in the 
production of meat and milk when the numerous parasitic diseases 
of farm stock are brought under an increasing measure of control 
on the road to ultimate eradication. 


Since the British Association aims to present science to the public 
as well as to practising scientists the programme contained papers 
which were non-technical. Three such papers on animal health 
and welfare were read to the Assembly of Corresponding Societies. 
Dr. R. F. Gorpon spoke on “ Science in the control of poultry 
disease.”” He showed that the control of avian diseases has been 
attempted by biological, chemotherapeutical and husbandry methods. 
Biological methods include the use of the agglutination test for 
bacillary white diarrhoea, and recently, for fowl typhoid, the haemag- 
glutination inhibition test for fowl pest, the tuberculin test, and 
vaccination against fowl pox. Chemotherapeutic measures include 
the use of sulphamezathine and sulphaquinoxaline as saturated 
solutions in the drinking water, or Nitrofurazone incorporated in 
the mash, for the prevention of coccidiosis, the use of 2-amino-5- 
nitrothiazole in the mash for the treatment or prevention of black- 
head in turkeys, phenothiazine against the caecal worm, and carbon 
tetrachloride against the large round worm of poultry and the 
gizzard worm of geese. For ectoparasites D.D.T., gammexane and 
Lindane are used. ‘The best example of the use of husbandry 
measures in controlling epidemic disease occurs in the case 
of the protozoan and helminth parasites, for the scientific 
establishment of the life cycles of the parasites has enabled routine 
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measures to be used which can effectively control epidemics. Incu- 
bator fumigation can control egg-borne diseases, while the incidence 
of leucosis can be effectively reduced by rearing chicks in isolation 
from adult stock. It is possible that mortality from this disease 
can also be reduced by selective breeding. 

Dr. C. HorTon-SmitH spoke on “ The host-parasite relationship 
and the development of disease.’”” He showed that parasitic diseases 
assume their greatest importance when host animals of the same or 
closely allied species live together in confined areas. Some para- 
sites only require one host, but others need intermediate or reservoir 
hosts as well. Parasite populations are perpetuated by the con- 
sumption of contaminated foods or drinking water, and faeces carry- 
ing infectiye parasites may be swallowed. When the parasite has 
reached its appropriate site in the host’s body it finds its nourish- 
ment in the digested and partially digested food in the intestinal 
tract. A carbohydrate rich diet benefits many intestinal parasites 
and a high protein one is often unfavourable. 

Parasitic diseases may become serious in nature when particularly 
heavy infections are introduced into a susceptible population of 
appropriate hosts, and coccidiosis in domestic animals is an example. 
Infected animals which are strictly isolated from any possible rein- 
fections will eventually rid themselves of coccidia by forming and 
discharging oocysts. Animals which are not so isolated are constantly 
reinfecting themselves with the result that almost every healthy 
animal existing under natural conditions carries coccidia. Although 
a strong immunity to the disease is developed, the degree of resist- 
ance is dependent on the magnitude of the infection which, under 
natural conditions, is regulated by crowding, hygiene, and the tem- 
perature and humidity of the oocysts’ environment. ‘The numbers 
of infective oocysts picked up by susceptible animals may be 
such that they are sublethal and non-immunising, sublethal and 
immunising, or lethal. The recipients of the sublethal doses of 
oocysts will, by further oocyst discharge, multiply the ground 
population of coccidia to such proportions that epidemics will arise 
among susceptible animals. 


ANIMAL WELFARE 


As was reported in your issue of last week, Dr. W. R. WOOLDRIDGE 
presented a paper entitled ‘‘ The scientific approach to animal wel- 
fare.” He was of the opinion that the first approach to animal 
welfare should be that of the scientist, for although a firm believer 
that a sympathetic affection should exist between man and beast, 
he was convinced that this affection must be kept within reasonable 
bounds, and that its indulgence to excess is very much to the detri- 
ment of the welfare of the animal. 

The advantages of domestication to an animal far outweigh any 
possible disadvantages, for domestication has removed the major 
worries of independent existence. ‘The domesticated animal has 
an assured food supply, and is free from the risks of being hunted 
and the anxieties attendant upon a variable and uncertain climate. 
On the other hand, the greater density of numbers and enhanced 
productivity increase the risks of disease, for the losses associated 
with birth and rearing in animals represent more than 15 per cent. 
of births in all animals, including domesticated pets. 

To keep an animal lays an obligation upon the owner to provide 
the animal with its proper food, its hygienic management and its 
adequate housing. ‘This means knowledge of the animal, and the 
occasional cruelty meted out to animals by the ignorant boy or girl 
or harsh owner is of comparatively little importance when it is 
measured up against all the suffering which arises from ignorance 
of the care, management, and feeding of domesticated livestock. 
Thus the most valuable approach to the problem of animal welfare 
seems to be an educational one, aiming at the provision of people 
who understand how their animals should live, and the creation 
of a body of research workers objectively and sympathetically striving 
to unravel the many aspects of animal health and disease about 
which our knowledge is still woefully inadequate. 

It was for these reasons that the Animal Health Trust was created 
10 years ago. Since its foundation it has assisted 65 students at 
the Universities to qualify as veterinary surgeons, has made 57 
post-graduate awards to train veterinary specialists and research 
workers, and has established four separate research stations. Three 
of these are unique, namely, the Equine, Canine, and Poultry Research 
Stations, whilst the fourth is devoted to farm livestock. 


RUMINANT DIGESTION 


There was a Joint Session on Ruminant Digestion: conducted by 
the Physiological and Agricultural Sections. Mr. A. G. SINGLETON 
spoke on “ The rate of passage of blood through the ruminant 
stomach.” He referred to the fact that ruminants can digest more 
of the cellulose in the diet than herbivores which rely on the caecum 


for this purpose. The efficiency of ruminants as cellulose digestors 
depends mainly on the delaying power of the rumen, which provides 
plenty of time in which bacterial digestion can occur. The delaying 
powers of the rumen can be assessed by feeding hay or straw stained 
with a suitable dye, and counting the coloured particles in the 
faeces. The coloured particles first appear 12 to 24 hours after 
feeding, and the maximum excretion occurs between 70 and 90 
hours, but excretion is not completed until 7 to 10 days after feeding, 

It seems that particles do not leave the rumen until they have 
attained a certain smallness of size, and finely divided hay fed with 
normal hay passes through the rumen more rapidly, but when ground 
hay is fed alone it remains in the rumen for an abnormally long 
period. This suggests that other mechanisms affect the emptying 
of the rumen. In the dog, the enterogastric reflex and the hormone 
entero-gastrone are thought to be major controlling factors. A 
similar mechanism has been shown to exist in goats. It is not 
known with certainty which movements of the ruminant stomach 
are responsible for its emptying. The regular movements of the 
rumen and reticulum, co-ordinated with movements of the reticulo- 
omasal orifice and the body of the omasum, probably control the 
passage of food into the abomasum and from here it is propelled 
by a peristaltic movement. 

In order to determine the effects of physical and chemical factors 
on the rate of emptying of stomachs, a method has been devised 
of continuously recording flow through the duodenum, just behind 
the pylorus. Results show that flow occurs in both directions. 
Forward flow occurs in gushes, each gush being followed by a back- 
ward flow of smaller volume. The frequency of the gushes shows 
considerable variation at different times of recording. 

In his paper entitled ‘“‘ Reflex control of the ruminant stomach,” 
Dr. R. S. CoMLINE discussed the mechanism which controls the 
complicated cycle of movements in the ruminant stomachs. In acute 
experiments stimulation of the peripheral end of either vagus is 
followed by contractions of different parts of the stomach. Using 
a strip of reticulum still attached to its blood and nerve supply, 
contractions are produced by vagal stimulation, stimulation of the 
right splanchnic nerve (with the right adrenal removed), stimulation 
of the left thoracic sympathetic chain, and by the intravenous injec- 
tion of adrenaline. The vagal effects are stronger and are abolished 
by atropine. The sympathetic effects were unaffected by atropine, 
but were inhibited by sympatholytic drugs such as 933F, and by 
vagal stimulation. In chronic experiments, Duncan has shown 
that double vagotomy prevents flow of material through the stomachs, 
and the animal is unable to survive. Sections of both splanchnic 
nerves has no obvious effect. It is probably true that the motor 
innervation of the ruminant stomachs is by cholinergic vagal fibres, 
and that the normal cycle of contractions depends on a connection 
with the centre or centres in the brain stem. Dr. Comline then 
referred to acute experiments on decerebrate animals, in which the 
reflex responses of the oesophageal groove and the reticulum have 
been examined. In the decerebrate animal, the groove closes in 
response to water flowing over the pharynx. The reflex is closely 
integrated with that of swallowing. 

In decerebrate ruminants, the quiescent reticulum contracts in 
response to stimulation of the central end of the abomasal, reticulo- 
omasal, and reticulum branches of the ventral vagus. Stimulation 
of the abomasal branch sometimes caused a contraction of the 
reticulum, and at other times an inhibition. This agrees with 
Phillipson’s finding that abomasal distension can inhibit reticular 
movement in the conscious animal. Acid introduced into the abom- 
asum also inhibits reticular contractions. Distension of the reticulum 
and omasum cause an increase in frequency of reticular contractions. 

In decorticate or lightly anaesthetised animals the reticulum 
shows much more spontaneous activity, and it appears that pro- 
longed activity requires the presence of the hypothalamus. Under 
these conditions, the central nervous system produces the rhythm 
of the contractions, and this rhythm can be modified by afferent 
stimuli. 

Dr. A. T. PHILLIPSON spoke on “ Absorption from the rumen of 
sheep.” He said that the rumen epithelium is stratified and squa- 
mous, but the layer of keratinised cells is thin. Fatty acids, ammonia 
and certain inorganic ions are absorbed, and their behaviour suggests 
that the epithelium is selectively permeable. Absorption of fatty 
acids is more pronounced from acidic than from neutral solutions, 
but the effect of acidifying a solution is to increase the rate of absorp- 
tion of butyric acid especially, and to a less extent of propionic. 

Studies on the uptake of acetate from very weak solutions indicate 
that absorption is proportionately greater from weak than from 
stronger solutions. Butyrate and propionate are metabolised by the 
epithelium and the quantity of the latter disappearing is increased 
by the presence of carbon dioxide. The mixture of acids in the 


blood leaving the rumen is similar to that inside the organ under 
normal conditions but losses of butyrate and to a less extent pro- 
pionate, due to metabolism by the rumen epithelium, reduce the 
quantities of these acids entering the blood stream. 
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The epithelium has an appreciable oxygen uptake which is increased 
by the presence of glucose or butyrate. It is slightly depressed 
by propionate in the absence of carbon dioxide, but stimulated when 
it is present. The metabolism of part of the propionate involves 
fixation of carbon dioxide with the formation of succinate which is 
metabolised presumably by the tricarboxylic acid cycle. 

Movements of inorganic ions across the epithelium occur but 
not in direct relation to concentration gradients. A high concentra- 
tion of inorganic phosphorus is maintained in the rumen, while 
chloride can be absorbed against a concentration gradient, and this 
also occurs with sodium under some conditions. Potassium is 
continually absorbed as the concentration in the rumen is high on 
account of the large quantities present in the food. 

Mr. R. J. GARNER then read a paper on “ The intermediary 
metabolism of the ruminant.’’ He said that perhaps the most 
remarkable feature shown by the adult ruminant is its ability to 
tolerate extremely low blood glucose levels. The normal level is 
low, and this is partly explained by the fact that the erythrocytes 
of ruminants are relatively impermeable to glucose. The low blood 
sugar concentration is accompanied by a reduced ability of ruminant 
tissues to utilise glucose. The young ruminant does not show these 
peculiarities which become apparent only when ruminal digestion 
is established. Suppression of rumen development leads to a delay 
in their onset. 

The reduced activity of ruminant tissues in assimilating glucose 
is probably brought about by a shift in the emphasis in cell meta- 
bolism from carbohydrate to fatty acid utilisation, due to changes 
in the relative proportions of acetate and of glucose available to the 
cells. It can be explained by a reduced hexokinase activity of the 
tissues. 

The low normal blood sugar concentration of the adult ruminant 
is presumably a result of a change in the balance between the hor- 
mones regulating the glycaemic level. Dietary factors are capable 
of affecting the functional activity of the anterior pituitary and 
possibly of the adrenal cortex and also can alter the sensitivity of 
the organism towards insulin. This evidence suggests that it is 
nutritional conditions which are chiefly concerned in _ bringing 
about the observed peculiarities in both intermediary metabolism 
and hormonal balance in the ruminant, which resembles, in general, 
a non-ruminant animal maintained on a high fat, low carbohydrate 
diet. The low blood sugar level may be an adaptation of physio- 
logical value in conserving carbohydrate for essential purposes and 
assisting the more efficient use of acetic acid, which would otherwise 
be an extremely wasteful source of energy. 

The Section of Zoology devoted a session to the consideration of 
tropical parasitology, and Mr. R. B. Griffiths read a paper on 
“The early developmental stages of Schistosoma mansoni in the 
mammalian host.” He said that schistosomiasis is undoubtedly 
the most important helminth infection of man, and the non-human 
schistosome cercariae of certain blood flukes of birds and mammals 
are able to penetrate the human skin and cause a severe papular 
dermatitis, often referred to as swimmers’ itch, although they do not 
progress beyond it. 

The cercaria on leaving the snail vector will perish unless it can 
penetrate the skin of a suitable host. The cercariae when in contact 
with the skin usually avoid hair follicles as a site of entry, and attack 
the skin area between the follicles. Entry is effected by a com- 
bination of mechanical body and tail movement, assisted by material 
poured out from the anterior penetration glands which exerts its 
effect on the keratin of the intact stratum corneum. After a variable 
resting period the cercaria makes its way through the stratum mal- 
pighii, and is probably assisted by the secretion of the contents of 
the posterior cephalic glands which appear to exert a pronounced 
lytic effect upon the tissues. The deeper skin structures com- 
prising the adipose layer and the subcutaneous tissues are traversed 
by mechanical movement. Some authorities believe that the cercariae 
migrate from the skin via the bloodstream, while others suggest 
that migration takes place initially by the lymphatic system. 

Dr. S. B. KENDALL then spoke on “ Host specificity of snail 
vectors of liver flukes.” He pointed out that throughout the 
world liver fluke disease in domestic animals is of very great 
economic importance. Recently, the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
isation of the United Nations conducted a survey in Pakistan from 
which it appeared that liver fluke infection constituted a major 
factor limiting livestock production. In the worst affected areas 
working oxen have to be replaced every second or third year, and it 
proves absolutely impossible to husband sheep or goats owing 
to their high susceptibility to the pathogenic effects of fascioliasis, 
and to the frequent occurrence of an acute form with high mortality. 

The treatment of affected cattle and sheep reduces loss, but the 
effective control of liver fluke disease depends on the accurate identi- 
fication of the particular snails which carry the disease, and upon a 
knowledge of their habits, and of the places in which they live. If 
the snails can be destroyed the disease can be eliminated. 

In Britain investigations into liver fluke disease are concerned 
with the common liver fluke, and the one particular snail which 


transmits it. Further investigations of the problem which arises in 
tropical countries, where the large liver fluke also occurs, trans- 
mitted by different fresh water snails, are urgently needed before 
schemes for control applicable on an international scale can be 
devised. 

This paper suggested some new aspects of the relationship between 
liver flukes and their snail hosts. 

j. O LL. K. 


* * * * 


HARPER ADAMS CONFERENCE ON PIGS, POULTRY 
AND RABBITS 


Under the auspices of Harper Adams College, a large gathering 
took place on September 14th to 20th to discuss problems relating 
to pigs, poultry and rabbits. The opening of the conference by 
Mr. G. R. H. Nugent, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 
of Agriculture and Fisheries, was followed by two papers on 
Breeding, and Management and Housing of Pigs, respectively. 

The former problem was, introduced by Mr. Carr, of B.O.C.M., 
who compared the qualities of various crosses of British breeds 
of pig and elaborated the system of triple crossing. The recently 
introduced Scandinavian Landrace type of pig came in for much 
discussion, the general feeling of the meeting being that there 
was ample good material to be found in the indigenous breeds. 
A plea was made for the better keeping of records, the essential 
qualities being (a) milking capacity, (b) larger litters, (c) good 
birth-rate, (d) a low food conversion ratio. 

Whilst it cost something like £16 to £17 in England to bring 


‘a pig to bacon weight, it cost £13 in Holland and the equivalent 


of {12 in Denmark, the difference being due in part to the differ- 
ence in labour and food costs, in addition to the fact that conti- 
nental breeders had bred for a better conversion ratio, and had 
established a standard pig which fetched a good price. Mr. 
Angel, President-elect, N.P.B.A., criticised the introduction of 
the Landrace, raising our number of breeds to 10, and supported 
the speaker in his view that the material was already available 
in the country if proper selection was carried out. The breeder 
of to-day relied too much upon his eye and not enough on records. 
Whilst it took on an average 4 lb. of food to produce 1 Ib. of 
meat in this country, in Denmark the same was achieved by 3 Ib. 
The second paper of the morning was given by the Principal 
of the College, Mr. W. T. Price, who illustrated his talk with 
excellent pictures of different types of pig-houses. Material, 
design and construction of houses were discussed at some length. 
The speaker came down heavily against the use of farrowing 
crates and quoted the saying that if you use this method of 
farrowing you might as well “‘ sell your sows and give your 
crates to your worst enemy.”’ : 
Discussion on the paper was opened by Dr. Norman 5S. Barron, 
who emphasised the influence which housing and management 
had upon disease, and referred to many points in the paper regard- 
ing construction of houses, such as proper insulation, controlled 
inlets, improved floors and non-conducting walls. He then 
referred to the salient points regarding such diseases as virus 
pneumonia, pig anaemia, scours and oedema. In his final 
remarks he suggested that possibly the failure of the British pig- 
keepers regularly to produce a standard pig was due not only to 
lack of a breeding policy but to poor housing conditions, which 
might well prevent the innate qualities of the individual from 
reaching fruition. 
The value of the flame gun for disinfecting pig pens to contro] 
virus pneumonia was emphasised by one speaker from the floor. 
Subsequently the following problems were discussed : — 
Feeding, by Dr. W. P. Blount, 
Marketing, bv Colonel F. Evans, 
Commercial Table Poultry Production, by Professor G. T. 
Klein, of Massachusetts, = 
Respiratory Diseases, by Dr. R. F. Gordon, 
and in the Rabbit section, amongst a variety of problems : — 
Some Poisonous Plants, by Dr. N. T. Gill, and Diseases, by 
Mr. N. H. Brooksbank. 
A large variety of equipment was available for inspection and 
constituted an attractive exhibit in the grounds. 


HUNTER TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


A new automatic telephone exchange brought into service on 
Wednesday of last week to relieve the Welbeck exchange in the 
West End of London is named Hunter. Harley Street is within 
the area covered by the new exchange, and the name was chosen 
to commemorate the brothers John and William Hunter, surgeons 
of the 18th century. 

[Enquiries have failed to reveal the precise area concerned, 
but it is probable that our new headquarters at 7, Mansfield Street, 
W.1, when we enter into occupation on a date to be announced 
in due course, will remain within the area covered by the Langham 
Exchange.—Editor. } 
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GLASGOW UNIVERSITY DEGREE OF B.V.M.S. with > studs, but less acute forms are 

recogni: with some ing off of condition and a greater 
eee ee at Glasgow University Veterinary School to remain recumbent, and when disturbed the bull will connie 
Decus of BYES. stretch himself forward and shake his back feet out behind him 


in turn. 


Second Professional Examination—Part I.—Veterinary Histology The clinician could on occasion overlook the condition described 


and Embryology: Aitken, J. P.; Cheng, T. F.; D’Cruz, S.; Suther- by Mr. Vaughan as being a manifestation of r foot hygi 

land, R.; Wilson, H. C.; Wood, D. the characteristic stance ‘es movement are, easier. ae deal 
‘ associated with a condition of more deep-seated origin. 

In our large stud of bulls, some 600 in number, the condition 
Erratum.—We regret that in last week’s section of our pre- has been reported in various breeds, usually of the older age 
liminary notes on the Aberdeen Congress the opener of the groups and with bulls that have been in artificial insemination 
discussion on Dr. Scheidy’s paper on the ‘‘ Veterinary Application over a number of years. One colleague has aptly described the 
of Antibiotics and Other Modern Therapeutic Substances’’ was condition as ‘‘ Standings Disease,’’ as it appears to be more 
erroneously given as Mr. D. L. Hughes, of Thurgarton, instead common in bulls tied by the neck in single stalls. Bulls continue 
of Mr. D. D. Ogilvie, of Manchester. As intimated in our series to serve reasonably well for quite a period after the initial acute 
of the previous week, Mr. Hughes opened the discussion on Dr. onset, provided the teaser is restrained, and during the summer 


Stableforth’s paper, ‘‘ Recent Advances at Weybridge.”’ season the condition appears to improve. 
The possibility of nerve pressure caused by an exostosis in the 
lumbar region cannot be overlooked, especially as over the past 
ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES two years I have had one bull at stud showing symptoms suwnilar 


to those previously described and known to have been involved 
in a trucking accident with lumbar damage.—Yours faithfully, 
G. F. Smiru, Chief Veterinary Officer, Milk Marketing Buard. 
Cattle Breeding Centre, Ringsfield Road, Beccles. September 


The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 
situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, fol- 
lowed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


ANTHRAX: 15th, 1953. 
Ches.—Highfields Farm, Ryles Park, Macclesfield (Sept. 17). * * * * e 
Somerset.—Beech Tree Farm, Upton Noble, Shepton Mallet 
(Sept. 17). ALLERGIC SYNDROME IN A SHORTHORN COW 
Fowt Pest: Sir,—The Grassland Report recently published indicates the 
Norfolk.—Thorpe Farm, Shipdham, Thetford; 6, Council extending interest being taken in allergic conditions of cattle. 
Houses, New Road, Upwell, Wisbech (Sept. 16). One condition described by Professor Lamont and considered by 
Swe Fever: him to be a contact allergy is similar to one which was encountered 
Denoighs.—Gledrid Works, Clirk, Wrexham (Sept. 18). in this district. 
Essex.—Hobb Hill Farm, Biggin Lane, Chadwell St. Mary The subject was a light roan Shorthorn cow. The fore teats 
Flints. ere was pronounced swelling o e dewlap. n contrast, 
Peery however, to the condition described by Professor Lamont, there 
Bants.~~Maner House Hayling Island (Sept. 18). were present typical urticarial plaques in the region of the gaskins, 
Netts.—Ouchese Pare Kirby, P.O., Sutton-in-Ashfield (Sept. © = lower flank; moreover, the teat and leg swellings were not 
17); Smallholding, Lowdham Road, Gunthorpe (Sept. 18). co y A . 
Salop.—Westley Farm, Bayston Hill, Shrewsbury (Sept. 18). When the beast was first examined the right fore teat was 


markedly swollen and the left fore teat showed a bulbous swelling 


—Sw i 
Suffoth.—Swan tan, Alderton, Woodbridge (Sept. 17) on the teat end. Within half an hour this latter swelling had 


Msi bas ° ” extended to involve the whole teat, which was then as affected as 
BRITISH HORSE SOCIETY’S ONE-DAY EVENT AT the right fore. 
GREAT AUCLUM Treatment was 20 c.c. Anthisan and 24 hours later the condition 


This year the Great Auclum one-day event is being run by the had altered to the point of exhibiting only one large uiticarial 
South Berks Hunt on Saturday, October 17th, and will provide over the tendon. 
an opportunity for people living in Berkshire to witness the type it A. pasture on e beast 
of competition, on a smaller scale, which forms one of the Yosh hit 

uestrian tests in the Olympic Games. The day starts with ‘timothy, Yorkshire fog and wild white clover. At first it was 
tie dressage tests; the senior class taking the Badminton test assumed that the clover was the exciting agent; however, closer 
and the junior class the novice test. At about 1 o'clock the ‘™spection showed that although the white clover was conspicuous 
dressage is completed and the horses jump a show course. Here ‘¢ was by no means heavily dispersed throughout ‘the pasture. 
the obstacles are not particularly big, but the course is twisty On the contrary the less conspicuous Yorkshire fog was singularly 
and a close time limit is set abundant : and incidentally the tallest _ Sass present. This, 

Ta the afternoon commencing at 2.30, the cross country com- coupled with the fact that it was the middle of July, when the 
petition starts. The cross country course is 2 miles long and timothy and Yorkshire fog were flowering, as against cocksfoot 
comprises some 24 solid and unbreakable fences, nearly ,all ‘of flowering in June and the clover in May, prompted the opinion 
which are difficult in character. Generally speaking, the com- that in this instance the Yorkshire fog was the cause of allergy, 
petitors regard the Great Auclum course as the most difficult this view being supported by the fact that Yorkshire fog is a 
one-day event course in the country. particularly heavy pollen producer. But does sunshine also play 

Entries do not close for some time, but many well-known riders SMe part in the production of this syndrome? ; 
have intimated that they hope to compete. Two years ago This letter is sent to The Veterinary Record on the suggestion 
spectators were amazed at the speed with which Major Rook of Professor Lamont in the hope that it will be of some interest 
rode Starlight over the very difficult fences. To-day the to others.—Yours faithfully, A. F. Fraser, Paragon House, Stan- 
general standard of both horses and riders has increased enor- hope, Co. Durham. September 15th, 1953. 
mously and those who enjoy watching the performance of a really 
well-trained horse can be assured of a thrillimg spectacle. ENTERITIS IN PIGS 


Sir,—A few months ago I sent a small pig to the V.I. centre 
at Langford for examination. It was a suspected case of gut 
oedema and the report came back saying that this pig had —— 

infection of B. coli. Acting on that information I started to 
CORRESPONDENCE use B. coli serum and B. coli vaccine—the calf scour serum and 
vaccine—and some of the results have been most encouraging. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor rep the F 8 h 
lication or enteritis in pigs, unquestionably it is better than any sulp 
the drug. Although I have used it for gut oedema the results have 
varied considerably. It certainly has saved some litters. I can 

SPASTICITY IN THE BULL © definitely recommend it for enteritis in strong pigs and sows and 


hope other practitioners wil! try it and record their findings. 

Sir,—A contributor to The Veterinary Record (No. 37, Vol. 65, Also I would like the drug firms who make vaccines to make a 

593) draws attention to a condition of general rheumatic dis- vaccine and serum from B. coli found in the pig.—Yours faith- 

comfort in the bull, probably associated with lesions of the central fyjly, G. C. Lancaster, Eastwick House, Evesham, Worcs. 
nervous system. It could hardly be said that the condition is September 19th, 1953. 
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